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less serious, in the House. for the House is a popular, 
and therefore a tumultuous, body; there have been 
-rencounters in the streets, for the streets are arenas in 
which any assassin may display his prowess ; but 
never before has the sanctity of the Senate Chamber 
been violated ; never before has an intruder ventured 
a to carry into those privileged precincts his private 
~ nostilities ; never before has a Senator been _ struck 
>, down in his seat, and stretched, by the hand of a law- 
-~ less bully, prostrate, bleeding, and insensible upon 
ed the floor. The wrong is full of public importance ; 
_ and we almost forget the private injury of Mr. Sum- 
| mer in the broad temerity of the insult which has been 
Me offered to the country, to Massachusetts, to the Sen- 
.& ate. This first act of violence may pass into a prece- 





| 
| 


a _ dent ; what*a single creature has done today, a hun- | 


dred, equally barbarous, may attempt tomorrow ; 
until a band of alien censérs may crowd the gal- 


from Massa | 
(been spoken of in disrespectful terms! Ifevery State. 








ich he could not find in his own, complained Wat’ 
South Carolina had been insulted by the Senator 


4 
& 


chusetts, and that his venerable uncle had 


the public policy of which is assailed im the Senate. — 


hhad been entitled to send to Washington a physical | « 
ichampion, we should long ago have despatched thither 













our brawhiest athlete. If every nephew, whose un- 
cle provokes criticism by public acte is to rush into 
the Senate, the champion of his kinsman, we shall 
have a ‘nepotism established quite unauthorized by the 
Constitution! The South complains of hard words, of 
plain speech, of _licentious language! Have its mem- | , 
bers then been accustomed to bridle their tongues, to | 
control their tempers, to moderate their ire, to abstain 
from personalities? What indeed have we had fro 

that quarter. save one long storm of vituperation, one _ 
endless rain of fish-wife rhetoric, one continuous blast) 
‘of feverish denunciation and passionate threat? ‘Let 
the world judge between us. We have borne and 
forborne. We have been patient until patience kas 
become ignominious. There are wrongs “which no 
f an of spirit will suffer tamely; there are topics | 
which it is impossible to discuss with coldness; there : 





_leries, and the lobbies, ane a a noe o ee lare injuries which must lend fire to language, and ~ 
Senate, and mysne: pereuastye pee uments bY the Dive arouse the temper of the most stolid. Mr. Sumner’s 
eoouee the bowie knife, and the revolver, effectually speech is before the country, and it is for the coun-- 
refute and silence any member who may dare to try to decide whether it does or does not justify | 
‘utter, with something of force pad freedom, his ot? ithe violence with which it has been met. Our Sena- j 
onal - convictions, The privileges which we have! tor comments freely upon the character of the Kansas _ 
fondly supposed . were conferred with the Senatorial pin, upon the,apologies which have been made for it | 

| dignity; the right to characterize public measures and /jy Dongiete, upon ‘the readiness of the -Adminis- | 
public men, with no responsibility eave ,to God and tration .to, promote the schemes of its supporters, 
to conscience; the freedom of cebate, without which ypon the unparalleled injuries which have been 
its forms are mere mockery—these will all disappear; inflicted upon the unfortunate people of Kan- 
and in their place we shall have the government of ajgas. Others have spoken upon the ‘same topics | 
| self-constituted and revolutionary tribunal, overaw- with equal plainness, although not perhaps | 
' ing the Senate, as the Jacobins of Paris overawed the with equal-ability. Mr. Sumner is singularly well 


National Assembly of France; as the soldiers of ‘sustained in all his positions, in his opinion of the 








cent e — 


iesmeethie intimidated the Parliament of Greet Bri- pill, and in his estimate of Douglas and Butler, by 
‘tain. Shall have, did we say? We have it already. 
* There is freedom of speech in Washington, but it is 
only for the champions of slavery. There is freedom 
of the press, but only of the press which extenuates 
“ or defends political wrongs. Twice already the South, 
foiled in the argument of reason, has resorted to the 
argument of folly. Driven from every position, con- 
.stantly refuted in its reasoning, met and repulsed, 
‘ when it has resorted to invective, by an invective 
more vigorous than its own, at first astonished and 
then crazed by the changing and bolder tone of 
‘Northern’men, the South has taken to expedients 





which years of daily practice have given it a nefa- 

rious skill, Thank God, we know little of these re- 

sources in New England! We have our differences, 

but they are differences controlled by decency. We 

have our controversies, but we do not permit their, 
7 armth to betray us into brutality; we do not think 

it necessary to shoot, to slash, or to stun the man with 
whom we may differ upon political points. The contro- 
‘yersial ethics of the South are of ancther character. 
and they find their most repulsive illustration in the 

event of Thursday. — . e hy: as 

| The barbarian who assaulted’ Mr, Sumner, and who 

ought in the head of his pie eon for an eieanyent 
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with which long use has made it familiar, and in | 
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the mind and heart not only of his constituents, but 
of the whole North. The time had come for plain 
and unmistakable language, and it has been uttered. 
There are those who profess to believe that Northern | 
rhetoric should always be emasculated, and that 
Northern members should always take care to speak | ; 
dnumbly and with “bated breath.” They complain ‘ 
with nervous fastidiousness that Mr. Sumner was 
provoking. So were Mr. Burke and Mr. Sheridan. 
when in immortal language they exposed the wrongs 
of India and the crimes of Hastings; so was Patrick | 
Henry when he plead against the parsons; so was 
Tristram Burges. when he silenced Randolph: of, 
Roanoke; so was Mr. Webster: when, in the most 

remarkable oration of modern times, he launched the | 
lightning of his overwhelming invective, while every 
fibre of his great frame was full of indignation and 
reproach. Smooth speeches will answer for smooth. 
times; but there is a species of oratory, classic since 
t é f te ys of Demosthenes, employed without a scruple | 
‘upon fit occasions, inj alldeliberative assemblies, :per- } 
| fectly well recognized, and sometimes absolutely ne- | 
cessary.. » Who will say that Kansas, and Atchison, 
and Douglas to ether, were not’ enough to inspire 
and justify a ned Philippi? ar acl 
_ But we care not what Mr. Sumner’ ssid, nor in. 
what behalf he was pleading. “We know him only 
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that the Commonwealth has been outraged. H 
the Senator of any other State been subjected to a like 
indignity, we might have found words in which to 
express our abhorrence of the crime; but now we. 
‘can only say, that every constituent of Mr. Sumner | 
ought to feel that the injury is his own, and that it is 
for him to expect redress. A high-minded Senate 
‘would vindicate its trampled dignity; a respectable 
‘House of Representatives. would drive the wrong- | 
doer from. its benches; in a society unpolluted by 

barbarism, the assaulter of an unarmed man would 
and himself the object of general contempt. We | 
‘can hardly hope that such a retribution will visit the 
offender; but Massachusetts, in other and better 
times, would have had a right confidently to anticipate 
the expulsion of Preston Brooks from the House of | 
Representatives. We leave it to others to decide how | 
far it may be fit and proper for her officially to ex- 
press her sense of this indignity. For our own part, | 
we think that she can afford to remain quiescent | 
that she can rely upon the generosity and the justice 
of her sister States; that an’ outrage so indefensible 
will meet with a fitting rebuke from the people, if not 
eg the representatives of the people. And if in 
this age of civilization, brute force is to control the 


the 
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itors, silencing debate, and leaving us only the name © 


»f freedom, there are remedies with which Massa- 7 
thusetts has found it necessary to meet similar exi- |] 


gencies in the past, which she will not hesitate to em- ; 


oy in the future, 





ie Washington Correspondence of the ‘Atlas. 
Wasuineton, May 22, 1856, } 
14 -o’clock, P. M. 


Tam just from the Senate chamber, and have re- 
ceived from numerous eyewitnesses the particulars of 














f i E ! 1 re 
Indiana, who saw the whole of it, gave me the most 


‘detailed account of it. Mr. Sumner was not knock 
down, but after sitting in his~ chair after Brooks w 
seized, fell upon the floor, apparently fainting. Mri 
‘Sumner was attacked while writing, and without an} 
preliminary words which anybody heard. As soon 


oe 


eye, and probably from a blo w from Suraner. 
| “Phe cane used by Brooks was of guita percha 
| and was broken into several pieces, I saw one 0 
them. The cane was about three-fourths of an inc 















| misrepresenting Mr. Sumner’s speech; and b 


| Sumner’s “insulting speech and broken head.” This} 
| is the dignified language in which the Courier sees} 
} fit to complain of the want of dignity in others. Tt} ‘ 


ject of the meeting. | ; 
distinguished scholar, civilian, and philanthropist, had 


te 82 


lad 


« ‘ : 8, . oe 
ractery of an apologist for the 


ih 


as broadly as it dared to, that he had fairly pre 


was very wrong ‘for Mr. Sumner to speak of Mr. 


Douglas in terms of disrespect—it is perfectly right, | 


we suppose, for the Courier to accuse Mr. Sumner of 
“low blackguardism.”” Did the writer of this pre- 
cious article learn that pleasant phrase from his favor- 
ite Webster? _ And does he not know, that upon the 
very occasion to which he alludes, and when Mr. | 
Webster said “I employ no scayengers,”’ he indicated, 
by a significant glance, if not by a gesture, the 
“scavenger” to whom he alluded? And does he not 
remember, that when pressed by a storm of Southern 
reproach and vituperation, how our great statesman 
intimated that there might be blows to give as well 
as blows to take? But the Courier is very forgetful. 
It forgets that there is a State called Massachusetts. 
It forgets that there is a Senate of the United States. 
It remembers only its persond? hatred. of Charles 


Sumner. 


Toe ASSAULT ON A MassacHuUsETrs SENATOR— 
InDIGNATION Mrrtinc in’ Tremont Tempre.—Iin 


response to a call which appeared in, some ‘of the 


evening papers, a large concourse of the citizens of 
Boston gathered at Chapman Hall last evening, ‘‘to 


4 take into consideration the murderous assault which 
“has been made in the Senate Chamber at Washington, | 


upon Hon. Charles Sumner, Senator in Congress, | 


from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” It was | 
soon ascertained that Chapman Hall could not ac- 
the assault upon’Senator Sumner. Gov. Gorman, of} commodate half of the throng, and at, 8,0’clock, the 
, hour named for the"meeting, Hamilton. Willis, Esq.,’ 
ed| announced that the large Hall of Tremont Temple 
ai| had been obtained, and the meeting was adjourned to 

that place. 


- 


As soon as the Hall of Tremont Temple could be 


lighted, it was packed full in every part. The meeting 
; was called to order by Mr. Samuel May, and Deacon 
as possible he advanced upon Brooks, and €M ¢, nye] Greele was chosen Chairman, and Messrs, 
deavored to grapple with him. Brooks got a blacl] Henry Edwards and Hamilton Willis were chosen 
.. | Seeretaries. An appropriate prayer was then offered 
by the venerable Dr. Lyman Beecher, 


Deacon Greele, the chairman, announced the ob- 
Our own Charles Sumner, the 










thick at the large end, and not much less thick at thi been stricken down in the Senate Chamber of the 
smaller end. 4 ‘United States,iwhile engaged in the duties which 
- Keitt, of South Carolina, stood near with a cane, ‘Massachusetts sent him to perform. Every freeman 


. a : ‘of Massachusetts would feel that the assassin’s blow 
endeavoring to keep oif those who interfered. was aimed at his own head. In ancient times, the 


. The affray was of short duration, the officers of the | Roman Senate was compared to an assembly of the 


Senate interposi ith tness, and seiz- | gods; but the Senate at Washing‘on would rather 
erposing with great promp ’ re supposed to come from Pluto’s realms. The 


ing Brooks. ee eae Y at ._\ miserable assassin was backed up by Southern friends, 
Mr. Sumner is said to be badly injured, but on this/ ..4 after the murderous deed was admitted to bail in 
| point the telegraph will advise you. | the pitiful sum of $500. [Dr. Beecher here remarked 
The Southern Senators express their gratification] that that was more ue ei ea d Bg worth.] Me: 
at the assault. I myself heard Toombs, of Georgia, ee hei ees 4 i ‘icktraaus nRCneanal antl 
| Justifying, or apologising for it. lentes. anende by Southern bullies. He had not been 
To what is all this tending? 


in the habit of using the rifle and bowie-knife, but he 
ta" The Boston: Courier cid not see fit to join 


thought the time might come when we should be 
| ; hich called upon to arm ourselves for the defence of our 
) yesterday morning in the unqualified rebuke which| yjghts, 4 eee ; | 
oR assault upon Mr. Sumner elicited from almost} Rev. James Freeman Olark was called: for. od 
dil said this was a + eae meeting, and only a pre- 


a 













‘every Boston newspaper. While it took very g00 


he V 
> ™ i . Te) 1 Se 
















ii vin g light, and. eh 
| He was grieved that the nation 


noble cause of slavery propagandism. He was ashamed | 







\at the very time 


‘England should send to Washington as her best men 
men could thiso> \found in Massachusetts to apolo- 
gise for this black deed, because Sumner treated 
“Stephen A, Douglas to personality. He hoped here- 
after to see Massachusetts standing united for free- 
-dom. | 3 . 

Wendell Phillips, Esq., 
stirred the audience with his eloquence. 
needs, 
to know that it was good; we measure the amount of 


was the next speaker, and 
Nobody 


‘spear makes the devil start into his own likeness, we 
know it is the spear of Ithuriel. The world will vet 
cover every one of Charles Sumner’s scars with lau- 
'reis. He must not die; we need him yet to lead the 
wan of liberty. If Brooks, of South Carolina, is fit 
for’ the Halls of Congress, then those halls are unfit 
for-the Massachusetts delegation. 
Mr. Phillips portrayed the act of assassination in. 

















| present, who refused to protect a helpless man, 
brother assassins. ae eer 

‘Rev. Theodore Parker, John Swift, Esq., Mr. Wil- 
liams, of Cambridge, Dr. Lyman Beecher, and Wm. 
B. Spooner, Esq., also addressed the meeting. Mr. 
| Spooner, in behalf of a committee, reported the fol- 
lowing list of -names, to constitute a Committee of 
| Arrangements for a’ mass meeting at Faneuil Hall, 
this (Saturday) evening, 
regarded only as a preliminary one. 

Josiah Quincy, Robert Waterston, Charles H. Parker, Charles 
| Ellis, Hamilton Willis, James G. Farwel!, Benj. H. West, Sam- 

| uel A. Shaw, George R. Russell, Henry W. Longfellow, Richard 
| Fletcher, George Morey, Lyman Beecher, James F. ‘Clark, 
‘Aaron Bancroft, William Brigham, Jchn OC. Park, Robert E. 
Apthorp, Samuel May, Thomas Russell, B. G. Clark, A. J. 
| Wright, Prince Hawes, Ezra Lincoln, Wm. Blake, Thomas 
M. Brewer, 5. G. Howe, J. M.S. Williams, Isaac Livermore, 
¥rancis B. Fay, 8. %. Maine, John B. Alley: Henry CG. Nash, 
John L. Emmons, James Tolman, Chas. T. Russell, Peleg W. 
‘Ghandier, 2. P. Chandler, Chas. A. Phelps, Chas. W. Moore, B. 
A. Raymond, David Thayer, Wm. Oleflin, Philander Ames, 


Phineas J. Stone, James , . 
Downer, Wm. T. Atkinson, uhas. M. Milis, Chas. I. Congdon. 


‘The meeting then adjourned to Faneuil Hall this 
evening. siete pare . ; 
.| GEN. JAMES W.Nyrz. This gentleman whose 

| speech at thé Webster dinner at the Revere House 
afew weeks since will be remembered by those } 
present, addresstd a meeting in New Jersey on 
Wednesday last, and after stating that he voted 
for President Pierce in the Democratic Conven- 
tion which nominated him, and also supported 
him-at the polls, referred to the President in the 
following words: 

Where, he would ask, s 

ity of ‘President Pierce, oho ad ae? ee : 
the sick room of Charles Sumner, or sent toinquire | 
for him? Neither had a single member of his Cab- | 
inet: while the Foreign Ministers, moved by acom- | 


‘mon humanity, had been to pour owl into hi 
[Great cheers. ] e 0 hts wounds, 
| 


“Mr. Brooks 1s SatTisFiep.” The tele- | 
graph brings a report that Mr. Brooks of South 
Carolina has given notice to Gen. Webb, through 
| Goy. Aiken, that his letter in Tuesday’s Courier 

and Enquirer is satisfactory. We make the fol- 
| lowing extract from the letter in question. Gen. 
| Webb says: 

In my comments upon the recent outrage in | 
the Senate, I have intentionally kept out of view | 
both Mr. Sumner and Mr. Brooks—looking at it 
solely as an insult to the ommeey: a trampling 
upon the Constitution, and an outrage upon the | 
sanctity of the Senate Chamber, which merited 
death on the spot from any patriot present who 
was in a position to in punishment. . hae 
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Or 


suchas Franklin Pierce and Caleb Cushing; and that. 


| 


he said, to read the speech of Charles Sumner . 


the charge by the length of the rebound. When the | 


| that Massachusetts freemen in the Legislature should | 
eof the assault, have been engaged in | 
|humbling themselves to the slave power; that New | 
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| 
| 
| 





glowing language, and stamped “the Southerners. 
as his | 


| 
| 


the present meeting being | 


N 


M. Damon, theodore Otis, Samuel | 


, Vo 





| most, 





————— 
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during the examination, and has sat up bt 
the assault. He is still very weak, ae 
counsel him not to attempt to go out of the house — 











| ing no assistance, of whom TI reco. 


| senting completely all my recollections of the assault, 
| and of the attending circumstances, whether immedi- 





AT. 

vommittee of Investigation d on Mr. Su 

Cday,and took his testimony with regard tot 

ult. He was also cross-examined. He was in bed 
ut little since 

the physicians 





during this week. | east 

The following is the statement of Mr. Sumner, un- 
der oath, in regardto the assault upon him by Mr. 
Brooks :—I attended the Senate,as usual, on Thursday, 
the 22d of May. After some formal business a mes- 
sage was received from the House of Representatives, . 
announcing the death of a member of that body from 
Missouri. ‘Ihis was followed by a brief tribute to the 
deceased from Mr. Geyer of Missouri, when, according 
to usage, and out of respect to the deceased, the Sen-- 
ate adjourned at once. 2 

Instead of leaving the Senate chamber with the rest 
of the Senators on the adjournment, I continued in | 
my seat, occupied with my pen, in. order to bein sea-— 
son for the mail, which was soon to close, then 
promptly and briefly excusing myself to friends, for 
the reagon that I was much engaged. When the last. 
of these persons left me, I drew my arm chair close to 
my desk, and, with my legs under the desk, continued 
writing. My attention at this time was so entirely 
drawn from'all cther subjects, that, although there | 
must haye been many persons in the Senate, I saw 


nobody. m3 
While thus intent, with my head bent over my 
writing desk, I was addressed by a person who ap- 


roached the front of my desk so entirely unob- 
served that I was not aware of his presence until I 
heard my name pronounced. As I looked up, with 
pen in hand, I saw a tall man, whose countenance 
was not familiar, standing directly over me, and at 
the same moment caught these words: “I have read 
your speech twice over carefully. It is a libel on 
South Carolina and Mr. Butler, who is a relative of 
mine.” 

While these words were still passing from his lips, . 
he commenced g succession of blows with a heavy | 
cane, on my baré head, by the first of which I was) 
stunned so as to lose my sight. I saw no longer my 
assailant, nor any other person or object in the room. | 
What I did afterwards was done almost unconsciously, | 
acting under the instincts of self-defence; with head | 
already bent down, I rose irom my seat, wrenching | 

desk, which was screwed to the floor, and then | 
' 


Up m : : : d 
forward, while my assailant continued bis | 


ressing 
lows._ y : : gal 

I had no other consciousness until I found myself. 
ten feet forward in front of my desk, lying on the 
floor of the Senate, with my b ieeding head supported 
on the knee of a gentleman, whom I soon recognized 
by voice and manner as Mr. Morgan, of New York. 
Other persons there were about me, offering me friend- 
ly assistance, but I did notrecognize any of them. 
Others there were at a distance, looking on and offer- 
nized only Mr.. 
Douglas, of Illinois, Mr, Toombs, 0 Georgia, and I 
thought also my assailant, standing between them. 

I was helped from the floor and conducted into the 
lobby of the Senate, where I was placed upon a sofa. 
Of these who helped me there I have no rec ollection. 
As Lentered the lobby 1 recognized Mr. Slidell of | 
La., who retreated. but I recognized no one else until | 
I felt a friendly grasp of the hand, which seemed to | 
come from Mr. Campbell of Ohio. Ihavea vague | 
impression that Mr. Bright, President of the Senate, 
spoke to me while I was on the floor in the Senate, or 
in the lobby. ‘I make this statement in answer to the 
interrogatory of. the Committee, and offer it as pre- 


ately before or immediately after. * 

I desire to add, that besides the words which I have 
given as uttered by my assailant, I have an indistinct 
recollection of the words ‘‘old man,” but these are so 
enveloped in the mist which ensued from the first | 
prov that lam not sure whether they were uttered or 
not. 

Om the cross-examination of Mr. Sumner, he stated 
that he was entirely without arms of any kind, and he 
had no notice or warning of any kind, direct or indi- 
rect, of this assault. In answer to a.cross question, 
Mr. Sumner replied that what he had said of Mr. 
Butler was strictly responsive to Mr. Butler’s speeches, 
pe according to the usages of parliamentary aia 

ate, 7 


Tue CHARACTER OF THE Act. There is one | 










heas- 


epithet that has been used in characterizing the : 
recentoutrage by Brooks, thatis destined to stick, 
in spite of the anxious efforts of the “chivalry” 
to throw it off ;—-we allude to the epithet cowardly. 
We remember but two instances where it has 
heen as yet used on the floor of Congress; and 
those were‘in the spirited remarks of Messrs. 
Wilson and Wade. It was expected that Col. 
Webb, in his communication to the Courier and 
Enquirer, would not shrink from applying this | 
fitting epithet, but he has avoided it, and 








Brooks declares himself satisiea™ 1€ 
Colonel’s carefully worded article. 
If any testimony were wanted to prove the un- 
mitigated cowardice of the act, it is afforded in 






oT 


ihe statement of Dr. Bunting, a Canadian gen- | 


seman, and a disinterested witness, present in 
the gallery at the time of the assault, and who 
¢ells us that he “‘saw Mr. Brooks approach Mr. 
Samner, not in front, but on his side.” This re- 
minds us of the ancient assassin who could not 
stab the vencrable Roman Senator until the latter 
¢urned away his head. Brooks was afraid, it 


geems, even to face his antagonist! Let his aci || 


‘pe always called by the right name. ufianly 
and brutal are not enough without the addition of 
cowardly. 
Tt has been repeatedly asked, Why did not Mr. 
Burlingame or some member of the Massachu- 
‘setts delegation in the House, speak the right 
word at the right time? We must not be in too 
‘much of a hurry. We do not believe that Massa- 
chusetts will be mealy-mouthed. Our Logisla- 
ture has spoken—has spoken of the brutality and 
cowardice of Brooks’s outrage—and our represen- 
‘tatives will not hesitate to sustain every word 
contained in the resolutions of our Legislature. 


We hope that some one will find or make an | 


opportunity of doing this. 


- The South may chafe as they will—but they 
cannot make black white, nor can they convert. 


an actof deliberate, calculating cowardice into 
an actof gallantry, notwithstanding the endorse- 
-ment of Senator Toombs, “nd the compliment 


#2 


a by Senator Butler to his “gallant (!) rela- | 
The question is, not how will interested | 


tive. 
‘parties regard the act—not how the slaveholding 
chivalry regard it—but how will honorable men, 
wherever dwelling, in England or Turkey, Rus- 
sia or France, regard it? How will history re- 
‘gardit? How will the slaveholders themselves, 
in their secret consciences and in their moments 
of dispassionate contemplation, regard it? There 
canbe but one reply. The outrage was as das- 
‘tardly as it was brutal. 
The ruffian’s eagerness to strike, before his un- 
armed victim could rise to his feet, and disem- 
barrass himself of his chair and desk, can only 
be explained by the coward’s fear of encounter- 
ing the physical resistance that Sumner would 
‘instinctively have resorted to. Coward, coward, 
coward, is the word henceforth eternally branded 
‘onthe forehead of the ‘chivalrous’ Brooks. 








: resolve and re-resolve that he has.done a brave 


if 
t 








complexion of the deed—cannot “‘rail the seal 
‘from off the bond’’—they cannot reverse those 


mit the demonstrations of Euclid and the cow- 
ardice of the caitiff. who thus, with nervous pre- 


. cipitation, assailed with murderous blows a man. 


taken unawares, and incapacitated by his. posi- 
. tion from makiug any resistance. 





} 


| abetter of the craven Brooks, shares with him in 
all hisinfamy, and is equally entitled te the epi- 
thets fixed upon the latter. 





} 
ti 


' the case come to hand, 





The South may send him services of plate, and | 


thing—but they cannot change the damning” 


laws of the human mind which compel us to ad- } 


We need only add that Mr. Keitt, the aiderand - 


A 


Brook 
Rust 
from 





to learn that it is 
as reported—that the blow was not dealt whil 
Senator was engaged in writing at his desk. W: 
are reluctant to believe that any provocation could 
have prompted Mr. Brooks to take such an adyvan- 
tage. [Savannah Morning News. ei ae 
Peace Hath Her Victories no 
Mr. Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts, 
whose reputation as a scholar rests chiefly. upon a dis- 
course on the foregoing text, seems bent upon illus- 
trating his theory in his own i 
two days’ discharge of scholarly platitudes and pe- 
dantic dulness, by venting a filthy stream of billings- 
gate on heads hoary with age; answers insult from 









men who would afford him personal satisfaction with, 
vulgar epithet; and when caned for cowardly yvitt-") 


peration, falls to the floor, an inanimate lump of in- 

carnate cowardice, ; 
| man of peace. {Richmond Examiner. ‘ . 

The telegraph has recently announced no informa, 
tion more grateful to our feelings, than the classical 
caning which this outrageous abolitionist received on, 
Thursday, 
South Carolina. It is enough for gentlemen to bear to 
be compelled to associate with such a character as 
Sumner, and to be bored with the stupid and arro- 
gant dogmas with which his harangues invariably 
abound; but when, in gross violation of, senatorial 
courtesy and in defiance of public opiniof, the~un- 
scrupulous abolitionist undertakes. to heap upon the 
head ofa venerable Senator a vulgar tirade of abuse 
and calumny, nopunishment is adequate to a proper 
restraint of his insolence but a deliberate, cool, digni- 
| fied and classical caning. The only regret we have is, 
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ner had left the Senate. The Senate Chamber would 
thus have been prevented from being the scene 0 
such an exbibition, and the cowardly abolitionist 
would have been fayored with an: opportunity, o 
which there can be no doubt he would have availed 
- himself, to make his escape. [South-Side (Virginia) 
Democrat. : - 
Teeny LOZU. 


PREMEDITATION OF THE ASSAULT—PRESENT 
ito THE ASSASSIN—BROOKS’S FEAR OF WIL- 
,Son—ME. SUMNER’s ConpDiITION. [From the 
Washington correspondent of N. Y. Evening 
Post.] Not less than twenty witnesses have 
| been examined by the House Investigating Com- 
ain ope as to the assaulton Senator Sumner. Itis 
| said that Mr. Edmundson of Va. who was present 
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of the intention of Brooks in advance; that he 
was with him two mornings with a view of wit- 


p Nessie it, and that Brooks requested him to at- | 


tend at the very time it happened. This and 
other evidence, I presume, will show its premedi- 
tated character beyond question. : 

It is stated that Mr. Stephens of Ga. strongly 
urged Mr. Brooks to issue a card, disclaiming all 
political motives in the attack, and justifying it 
| solely on the ground of his personal displeasure 
in consequence of the alleged grievances of his 
uncle. Mr. Brooks is, however, reported to have 
' declined to make such a statement. 

Brooks’s constituents have just sent him a tes- 
timonial in the form of a cane and a massive sil- 
ver pitcher, both of which have arrived in Wash- 
ington. The pitcher is engraved with this in- 
scription: “Preston 8. Brooks, May 22, 1856;” 
the very day of the assault. 

I understand that assurances have been volun- 
'teered that, under no circumstances, will vio- 
lence be offered to Wilson or his friends, either in 
or out of the Senate. Wilson’s letter, refusing to 
either accept the challenge or qualify his words 
in regard to the assault on his colleague, is con- 
sidered creditable -alike to his courage and his 
good sense. 

Mr. Sumner’s sufferings, which for about twen- 
ty-four hours were intense, were greatly relieved 











his head. His neck and head are, however, still 
‘much swollen, and require constant bandaging. 
He sees no visitors, and the: physician pronoun- 
ces him still in danger. His case, on the first 
two or three days after the assault, was doubtless 
much aggravated by the excitement of receiving 
so many calls; but aside from this circumstance, 
he has not been able to leave his room without 
the risk of fatal consequences. a 
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less Renowned than War. | 


erson. He concludes a ~ 


and most glorious exemplar of the | 


at the hands of the chivalrous Brooks of.| 


| that the chastisement was not postponed until Sum- 
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) with Brooks in the Senate, admits that he knew [ 





yesterday by the lancing of the swelling upon — 
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- able wrong, and in our rage, we dignified the 


of the nobleness of the passion whence they | 
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Be ne ap sighed abel . We trust we have demonstrated that nothing. 


however, the assailantis made further to descend 


ters, a disposition to mi ord 
tion,” to palliate, or to account for, the | 
{on Mr. Sumner. “We purpose to show 
rm is utterly without application to the 





meanest or the most unreflecting of all the modes 
of defending the criminal. 

The first fierce feeling of Massachusetts, on 
hearing of the outrage, was the sense of intoler- | 


that Mr. Sumner said can be considered as fur- 
nishing “provocation” for the particular assault 
to which he was subjected. We might leave the 
matter here. But the case is so strong that we 
pioceed to consider the question, whether he said 
any thing which could furnish provocation for 
any assault?) As, in our previous remarks, we 
have altogether left out of view Mr. Sumner’s 
peculiar right as amember of a legislative assem- 


ape * * ink we can answer this question 
he sliding scale of ruffianism, and sink to lower, bly, so we thin 
eet pias gait of public aenies We do not be- | without availing ourselves of the argument from 
lieve that the South itself will be able to bear up | his position. 


under the load of infamy which it will be com- And first, it must not be forgotten that the per- 


in’sustainine him. At first he | Sonalities of his speech, far from being a cause 
a ining be Agr provocation, were the result of provocation. 


was classed with bullies and blackguards; but it | src At : : 
seems the bullies ‘and i ceenerds are by no ;lhey were personalities into which he might 
means ambitious of his companionship, and in- JUStly have been provoked by the systematic per- 
- dignantly repudiate his claim to a place in their nSonalities of his opponents. They were not at- 


| itv. as they may be for acts -,, tacks, but retorts on attacks. Senators Butler, 
| fraternity. Ever ready as they may Douglas ‘and Mason, have again and again chars. 


of violence, and especially for those acts of vio- ~ ee AG ee 
Yence which oppose to the logic of the brain the /€4 him with perjury and falsehood, have loaded 


_ logic of the elub and the revolver, they still have 7 him with abuse, have refused him the name and 
_ some dim vision of fairness floating before their , the Ere tets of & gentleman. This we should 
_ minds in the most miscellaneous fight, and even /€ call “provocation” indeed; but fora public man 
_ their sense of honor and manliness is shocked ,g © retort personalities elaborately devised to 
by the act of the honorablemember from South stain his character, is in no sense to give provo- 
Canin cation to outside assassins to attempt a personal 
For what is the peculiar baseness of this act, }]|#SSault: especially when we consider that the 
_ as judged by the lowest standard of rowdyism? , #0 thus placed on his defence, is in a small mi- 
It consists in striking an unarmed man with a~?D0rlty of the assembly where the attacks are 
_ murderous weapon, while he is in a position ™@de, is pursued by three of his opponents with 
which renders it physically impossible for him to | pecutey eeetey S bened stag _ ns © erent sage 
offer the least resistance, even with his hands, JFity of the body resolutely prejudiced against 
| We take it that amember of Rynders’ Club would 1 him. ; 
unhesitatingly decide that the assailant could,, %° ay for what is absurdly called the provo- 
hardly have done worse, if he had stolen into C@tionot the assault. We would now say a 
Mr. Sumner’s chamber and ‘struck him in his | Word im respect to Mr. Sumner’s use of sarcasm, 
sleep. Now we know nothing of the character ofg invective, and denunciston: Some persons af- 
Mr. Brooks, except as he has displayed it in this, | f¢t t0.be shocked with these elements of his 
act; and, judging him by this act, he has pro-! speech, probably believing that he is the first 
nounced himself an assassin, ,, orator who has availed himself ofthese weapons. 
It is hardly necessary to say that for such an Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Burke, Fox, 
act there can be no “ provocation.” It is impos- Pitt, Brougham, Curran, Grattan, Adams, Otis, 
sible to urge anything in palliation of the out- 7 Henry, Webster, Clay—all sce ae SEATS ODEREN 
|| ed renown in legis lative assemblies, had, we sup- 


rage. And eyery man in Congress, no matter'|- : ; 3 d 
how high his station, who defends or excuses the | P0S¢4, said things which deprived Mr. Sumner 
of any claim to originality in the matter. In 


dastardly assassin—every member of the House 
z : : truth, we all cram our heads at school with so 


of Representatives who refuses to vote for his , : hg 
expulsion—makes himself an accomplice of the | M#2Y Specimens Ob, Unt ee teaver ae 


criminal. This is so plain, on those principles of hie hike conpidee sg amangtiass Ie aes 
honor which regulate intercourse éven between nes cane On Biting gocaeonee stabi Sapstery 
- bullies, that we can hardly believe tl ‘ 

Southern gentlemen can fail to feel its ie Why ths . aden i Sic oe PIUGSEy, : 

Let us suppose a case, where the sectional Mk Weberer, ee seid, Hever, 1ndiged  in-per- 
position of the parties is reversed. Mr. ‘Hayne, | Sonalities of vats Bork We suppose, of ea 
in the celebrated speech which Mr. Webster an- | ee pulehed. 60 Eéveruly ig ones 
swered, attacked Massachusetts more elaborate- | peers eye of Haynes yen ne eked gla 
ly, more severely, and more unjusti aably. thea ed the Senatorial defenders of the policy of Jack- 


oe .” Abo 8 din “the ingenious and elaborate 
the bitterest political opponents of Mr. Sumner phe Ani hi 3 r 
; Es tudy of self-degradation’”—when he came down 
can say that he attacked South Carolina in his | >" ; 
; with such frightful vehemence on those politi- 
} a ae Sup ony or Mr. rene had cians who oan up the cry of “‘the natural foes 
conciuced his speech, he had been assailed by a : «h?? ae 
member of the Massachusetts delegation in the Jie oi a S aapes ae Chott sea 
wren precisely as Mr. Brooks assailed Mr. Sum- soll, a member of the H igs ences : cons aa Pali 
ner? Does 7 pei Ne 
th a mt a doubt what would have been these cases there was -nothing that savored of 
Soap oe not merely say that the as | personality, Mr. Sumner, fiercely and brutally 
sailant would have been universally execraited, : y . y 


North as well as South. We do not merely say |) 
that he would have been unanimously expell pOuxote. 


Piet ee 
. Aes. Me af — os ee a> 


member from South Carolina with epithets 
which, though harsh in themselves, caught some . 


sprung. With every exercise of cool reflection, ; 
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So ¥ ovocation” : 
might perhaps have been properly used to acy 
count for such an ungovernable outburst of fran- ; 






| 
| | 
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libelled by Senator Butler, compares him to Don | 
Mr. Webster, without provocation, | 
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fea merely | ge a poli tical opp onent 
pares Mr. ‘Cass to Snug, the Joiner. 













man in the Senate dared to attack him after his 
reply to Hayne. As a general thing, he abstain- 
ed from attacking others; but his speeches fur- 


ssail any man, or body of men, whom he con- 
idered enemies to the public interest and public 
10nor. We doubt not, if he had lived to our 
es, he would have taken the initiative in as- 
Sailing the authors of the Kanzas iniquity, and | 
ot modestly waited, like Senator Sumner, until | 
he was driven into personalities to repel them. 


ofa high-toned gentleman, and nobody of any 
arty thought it derogated from his character to 
ut forth all his resources of sarcasm and invec- j 


‘tive in reply to his Freesoil.opponents, though 


his speech is full of personalities. Who ever 
thought less of Choate for his reply, in the Texas 
of the most scathing personalities? It may or 
may not be Christian and humane, in the fierce 


gard to the universality of the practice, there 
can be no doubt. If it be anoffence, certainly 
Mr. Sumner is one of the mildest of the offenders. 
' Mr. Somner, indeed, is a man precminently 
' genial and amiable, not easily stirred into per- 
“sonalities, and who is kindled into wrath, not 
through his passions, but his moral sentiments. 
As an orator and as aman, he more closely re- 
-sembles Wilberforce than Burke. 
“known that Wilberforce made himself such a 
terror to the West India Interest, that he nar- 
| rowly escaped the same fate which has fallen 
on Mr. Sumner. The same charges of intemper- 
ate denunciation and invective, which have been 
brought against Mr. Sumner, were brought 
against him, with this difference, that every sen- 
sible man in England laughed at the idea of such 
if 





charges being anything more than a common- 


i ‘place of political hypocrisy, in the country which | 


‘ had listened delightedly to the marvels of per- 
» sonal invective, poured forth by Burke, Fox, and 








Perhaps the objection against Sumner may be 


blest cause and exposing the most colossal vil- 
' lany of the time. Denunciation ought not to be 
employed while speaking of such matters. 
“no, tobesure! He ought not to be at all excited 
against gentlemen who merely ask that he shall 
surrender his personal honor, and the Free States 
their dearest sentiments and rights. These op- 
’ ponents of Mr. Sumner remind us of the Welsh 

priest in the Beaux Stratagem. Mr. Archer, the 
Ee ccomiptisied libertine of that play, insists that 
Squire Sullen shall give up Mrs. Sullen. The 
rustic brute refuses. 
‘exclaims the astonished Welsh  ecclesiastic; 
“why the fellow is deficient in common shivil- 
ity! | Bed 


aca . 


ces ae et OG eS ERS, 


THE PUBLIC Voice. The recent ‘outrage at 
Washington has called forth the voice of indig- 
“nation from the press, the pulpit, the halls of 
learning, legislative assemblies, political conven- 
'|tions, and the people in town meeting assembled. 
We have not space to publish reports of the 
meetings held in this immediate vicinity. The 
_ clergymen in attendance upon the anniversaries 


, 
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- The truth is, that Mr. Webster was een: to 
such a terrible master of invective, that no 


ish no evidence that he would have hesitated to | 


-No one denies to Mr. Winthrop the character | 


debate, to McDuffie, though *that, reply was full’ 


_ collisions of political life, to attempt to make 
| your opponent ridiculous or hateful; but, in re- 


Now it is well | 


‘that he uses denunciation in upholding the no-: 


O ‘ 


“Not part with his wife!’ | 
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in this city held an important meeting at the | 
lower ball of the Tremont Temple yesterday, | 








and preat influence’ in: 
| part in the proceedings 
in accordance with ther desi on and son tlistgtad. of 4 
| the meeting was adopted. The Bpeschas were of j 
the true tone, and condemned the outrage upon | 
| Sumner in the most emphatic manner. 
The mails and the telegraph bring us intelli- 
E gence from the Middle and Western States, show- 
| ing that the indignation atthe outrages in the 
| vederal city is by no means confined to this quar- 
} ter. Frém the South, the tone is different. The 
New York Evening Post in referring to the im- 
politic course of the Southern Press, remarks: 


The substance of all these articles, however, 

) including that of Mr. Pierce’s organ, is that the 
attack on Mr. Sumner was a meritorious action, | 
justified by the provocation, and that if hereaf- 
ter any member of Congress, or any other per- 
son, utters words which a hot-blooded Southern- 
er may choose to consider as offensive, he makes 
himself a subject of plantation discipline. No- 
regret at the outrage is intimated; neither the | 
savageness nor the poltroonery of ‘the act form 
any objection to it, and the North is given to un- 
derstand, that whenever the occasion may arise,. 
it will be repeated. 


Ata meeting in Philadelphia, the following 
resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That in the atrocious commendations 
of Southern press on the brutal assault upon. 
Senator Sumner, we see a debauched public sen- 
timent, which can. only exist in a community - 
| composed of lordly masters and servile slaves; 
and that the Richmond Enquirer’s wish that Sen- 
ator Seward may next be beaten like a brute, 
at only come from a mind made ferocious _ 
slavery. . 
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THE Perce Anicn Garner, The following Tettor; 

} sent to the presiding officer of the Unitarian Festival, 
by the venerable Josiah Quincy, Senior, now in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age, will be read with deep inter- 
est: 


} 


LETTER OF HON. JOSIAH QUINOY. 

E. R. Hoar, Esq.,—Sir: I have received your letter, 
inviting me to attend the Unitarian Festival, and ex- 
pressing the gratification it would give you “‘to see | 
and hear me on that occasion.” It would give me 
great pleasure to comply with your request, did not 
the very tenor of your letter preclude me fromit. I) 
perceive that should I attend, a speech will be expected 
from me. But, Sir, it would be impossible for me to 
utter my opinion on the subject with which my heart 
is full, without crossing the policy of some, offending 
the prejudices of others, and making, perhaps, the 
whole company apprehend that I had arrived at that 
peried of second childhood, which is sometimes inci- 
dent to old age. 

My mind is in no state to receive pleasure from so. 
cial scenes and friendly intercourse. I can think or~ 
speak of nothing but of the outrages of slaveholders 
at Kanzas, and the outrages of slaveholders at Wash- 
ington—outrages, which, if not met in the spirit of 
our fathers of the revolution, (and I see no sign that 
they will be)—our liberties are but.a name, and our 
Union proves a curse. These outrages constitute a 
series of iniquitously contrived, well-connected, com- 
pact tissues, of which 

The fugitive slave law was the first; 

The repeal of the Missouri compromise, the second; 

The inyasion of Kanzas, and the taking the ballot- | 
boxes by storm, by a mob of slayeholders, the third ; 

The encouragement of this sacrilegious foray! 
against the right of free suffrage, and the ultimate 
support of it by the National Executive and nee 


ow 

















arm, the fourth; 

The hostile irruption of two members of Congress, _ 
into the Senate chamber of the United States, openly’ 
armed with deadly bludgeons, and probably secretly, 
according to the habits of their breed,’ with bowie’ 
knives and revolvers, and there prostrating on the 
floor with their bludgeons a Senator of the United 
States, sitting peaceably in his seat, unconscious of 
danger, and from his positica, incapable of defence, 
snflictine hoon bi 












until he sunk, senseless. | 
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men. 


its presiding officer to be spoken, and 


exceeding a al | they desire to kill. 


hair's breadth any line of truth or duty. This ‘is’ the | 
fifth and the climax of this series of outrages, unpar- 


alleled, nefarious, and brutal. — ais 
Such are the facts—such are the outrages—a series 


‘of them, which ought to ring through every city and | 


field, through every palace and cottage of the free 
States—which ought to fly, like the fiery cross on the 
highlands of Scotland, over the mountains and 
‘through the valleys of the fiee States, startling the 





sleeping, rousing the thoughtless, uniting the free | 


~ clans, and enkindling whatever glimmering spark 


yet remains of the feeling and spirit, which, in former 
times, entitled the inhabitants of the free States to the 
character of patriots, and fearless, far seeing states- 
But alas! sir; [see no principle of vitality in 
what is called freedom in these times. I see divisions- 


etipinr ged pericr prea; T yee every whim geiting | was reckoned important by his friends. He was | 


up for itself and calling and expecting all the rest of 
the world to follow in its train. But of a thoughtful, 
concentrated, determined principle of united action, 
suited to the occasion, which, spurning the desiro of 


place and the hope of emolument, and the hankering | 
for office, and actuated solely for the advance of pub- | 


lle good and general welfare, Isee nothing The pal- 
sy of death rests on the spirit of freedom in the so 
called ‘‘free States.” 


In my opinion, it is time to speak on the house-top, | 
what every man who is worthy of the name of free- | 


‘man utters in his chamber and feels in his heart. By 
a series of corruption, intrigue and cunning, bribing 
the high by appointments of State, the low by the 
‘hope of emoluments; playing between the parties of 
the free States, and counteracting one by the other; 
by flattering the vain, paying the mean, and reward- 
ing the subservient, the slaveholders have, in the 
course of fifty years, usurped the whole constitutional 
powers of the Union, have possessed themselves of the 
‘executive chair, of the halls of Congress, of the na- 


tional courts of justice and of the military arm, leay- 
ing nothing of hope to the spirit of freedom in the free 
| States, but public speech in the legislature and the 
ballot box. The oneaslaveholder’s mob is crushing | 
in Kanzas, the other a deputation from the slavehold- | 


ers of the House of Representatives have attempted to. 
crush by a slaveholder’s bludgeon. 


My heart is too full. If I should pour forth all | 
-that is in it, both paper and time would fail me. 


. Truly, Tam yours, 


JOSIAH QUINCY. 
27th May, 1856. : 


Quincy, 
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| MEETING IN CONCORD ON THE 26TH, TO CON- 
| SIDER THE OUTRAGE UPON Mr. SumMNER. Mr. 
Chairman: I sympathise heartily with the spirit 
of the resolutions. The events of the last few 
years and months and days have taught us the 
lessons of centuries. I do not see how a barbar- 
ous community and a civilized community can 
constitute one state. 
slavery, or we must get rid of freedem. Life has 
no parity of value in the free state and in the 
slave state. In one, it is adorned with education, 
with skilful labor, with arts, with long prospec- 
tive interests, with sacred family ties, with honor 
and justice. In the other, life is a fever; man is 
an animal, given to pleasure, frivolous, irritable, 
spending his days in hunting and practising with 
eadly weapons to defend himself against his 
slaves and against his companions brought up in 
the same idle and dangerous way. 

Such people live for the moment, they have 
) properly no future, and readily risk on every 
passion a life which is of small value to them- 

| selves or to others. Many years ago, when Mr. 
| Webster was challenged in Washington to aduel 
| by one of these madcaps, his friends came for- 
| ward.with prompt good sense, and said such a 
| thing owas not to be thought of; Mr. Webster’s 
life was the property of his friends and. of the 
whole country, and was not to be risked on the 
turn of a yvagabond’s ball. Life and life are in- 
commensurate. 
persons who are to be » 
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I think we must get rid of 


" The whole State of South Caro-_ 
lina does not now offer any one er any number | 
hed fora moment 
rh uN ee PRS 


the game must always be,—the 
ed against the best. 


own 


It is the best whom 
It is only when they cannot 
answer your reasons, that they wish to knock 
you down. If, therefore, Massachusetts could 
send to the Senate a better man than. Mr. Sum- 
ner, his death would be only so much more quick 
and certain. 

Now, as men’s bodily strengthéggr skill with 
knives and guns, is not usually in Proportion to 
their knowledge and mother wit, but oftener in 
the inverse ratio, it will only do to send foolish 
persons to Washington if you wish them to be 


safe. The outrage is the more eben from — 


the singularly pure character of its victinf. Mr. 
Sumner’s position is exceptional in its honor. 
He had not taken his degrees in the caucus and 
in hack politics. It is notorious that, tn the long 
time when his election was pending, he refused 
to take a single step to secure it. 


hands with this or that person whose good will 


elected, It was a homage to character and tal- 


ent. In Congress, he did not rush into a party 
position, He sat long silent and studious. His 


friends, I remember, were told that they would 
find Sumner a man of the world, like the rest; 


*tis quite impossible to De at Washington and | 


not bend; he will bend as the rest have done. 
Well, he did not bend. He took his position 
and kept it. 


He would not | 
so much as go up to the State House to shake | 


He meekly bore the cold shoulder. 


from some of his New Engiand colleagues, the — 


hatred of his enemies, the pity of the indifferent, 
cheered by the love and respect of good men 
with whom he acted, aud has stood for the 
North, a little in advance of. all the North, and 
therefore without adequate support. He has 
neyer faltered in his maintenance of justice and. 
freedom... He has gone beyond the large expec- 


tation of his friends in his inereasing ability and 


his manlier tone. 

I have heard that seme of his political friends 
tax him with indolence or negligence in refusing 
‘to meke electioncéring speeches, or otherwise to 


bear his part in the labor which party organiza 


tion requires.. Isay itto his honor. But more 


to his honor are the faults which his enemies lay | 


to his charge. Ithink, sir, if Mr. Sumner had 
any vices, we should be likely to hear of them. 
‘They have fastened their eyes like microscopes 
now fer five years, on every act, word, manner, 


and movement, to find a flaw, and with what re- ° 


sult? His opponents accuse shim neither of 
drunkenness, nor debauchery, nor job, ner pecu- 
lation, nor rapacity, nor ek aims of any 
kind. No; but with what? Why, beyend this 
charge, which it is impossible was ever sincerely 


made, that he broke over the proprieties of de- | 
bate, I find him accused of publishivg his opinion | 


of the Nebraska conspiracy in a letter to the 
People of the United States, with discourtesy. 

Then, that he is an abolitionist; as if every 
sane human were not an abolitionist, or a be- 
liever that all men should be free. And the third 
crime hestands charged with, is, that his speeches 
were written before they were spoken; which of 
course must be true in Sumner’s case, as it was 
true of Webster, of Adams,of Calhoun, of Burke, 
of Chatham, of Demosthenes, of every first rate 
speaker that ever lived. It is the high compli- 
ment he pays to the intelligence of the Senate 
and of the country. When the same reproach 
was cast on the first orator of ancient times by 
some caviller of his day, he said, “I should be 
ashamed to come with one unconsidered word 
before such an assembly.” 

Mr. Chairman, when I think of these most 
small faults as the worst which party hatred 
could allege, I think I may borrow the language 
which Bishop Burnet applied to Sir Isaac New- 
ton, and say, that Charles Sumner “has the 
whitest soul lever knew.” 

Well, sir, this noble head, so comely and so 
wise, must be the target for a pair of bullies to 
beat with clubs! The murderer’s brand shall 
stamp their foreheads wherever they may wander 
in the earth. ButI wish, sir, that the high re- 
snects of this meeting shall be expressed to Mr. 


Sumner: that a copy of the resolutions that have « 
becn read may be forwarded to him. Lwish that _ 


he may know the shudder of terror thatran | _ 
. gh ail this community on the first tidings | 
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be CORRESPONDENCE - ETWEEN SENA 
-80N AND MR. BRooks. Mr. Brooks 
— Wilson—Flint’s. Hota, May 27, 1856. Sir: Tn 







REL READER SU List 
man of worth in New England loves his virt 
that every mother thinks of him as the protecto 
of families; that every friend of freedom thinks 
him the friend of freedom. Andif our arms at | 
this distance cannot defend him from assassins, 
we confide the defence of a life so precious, to all 
honorable men and true patriots, and to the Al- 
mighty Maker of men. [Evening Telegraph. 

















with Mr. Sumner, you spoke of my conduct as 
“cowardly,” thus making yourself an arbiter of 
true courage. 
, _ In debate in the Senate heretofore, you declared 
yourself responsible for what you might say there 
and elsewhere. 

I, therefore, hold myself atliberty, by this note, 
to request that you will-inform me, without de- 
lay, where and when, outside of this district, a fur- 
ther note will find you. 

Respectfully, &., 


\ i P. S. BRooxks. . 
Hon. HENRY WILSON, 


























‘Furtner Particunars or THE OvTRAGE oN SENA- 
ToR SUMNER.— We find in the correspondence of the 
|New York papers some further particulars of: the as- | 
sault upon Senator Sumner. The Herald correspon- 
| dence gives the following:— 


_ _ WASHINGTON, May 22.—Mr. Brooks waited at the Porter’s 
- Lodge about an hour, yesterday, and as long this morning, hop: 
ing to meet with Mr. Sumner with a view to attack him. Failing 
j in this, he entered the Senate Chamber today, just as that body 
| adjourned, and seeing several ladies present, seated himself on 
| the opposite side to Mr. Sumner. Soon all disappeared but one. 
| He then requested a friend to get her out, when he immediately. 
approached Mr. Sumner and said: “Mr, Sumner, I have read 
| your speech with great care, and with as much impartiality as I 
| am capable of, and I feel it my duty to cay to you that you have 
| published a jibel.on my State, and uttered a slander upon & rel- 
ative, who is aged and absent, andI am come to punsh you,’? 
After the concluding words, Mr. Sumner attempted to spring to 
B pe bat ee wee in pearing Was struck by Col. Fiera seer i 
' hande ow with a gutta percha cane near an inch thic » but } hay Te rtaine ~ i ; 
~ hollow, and he continued stricing him right and left, until the | aa Bre etree ve - : me oe pee eta | 
_ stick was broken into fragments, and Mr. Sumner was prostrate | ey : i€ 1dea OF personal respon- 


ol eye ° » | 
and bleeding on the floor. No one took hold of Col. B. during | Sibility in the sense of the duellist. 1 have al- | 
the time, so quick was the operation, but immediately afterwards 


ways regarded duelling as the lingering relic of 

Mr. Crittenden caught him around the body and arms. a barbarous civilization, which the 1 f th 
k f hi ticipated attack but the Hon. H. A. Ed- ? . law 0 e 
| pS aoa of Virginia i ag ig hoe aoe eu Bd country has branded as a crime. While, there- 
After his srsest, Col. Brooks went to the office of Justice Hol- || fore, I religiously believe in the right of self-de- 
licgshead, and tendered him his bond with securities, to appear | fence, in its broadest sense, the law o my coun- | 


and answer any charge preferred by the Grand Jury, but the | try and the matured convictions of my whole life | 


| Justice, deeming the bone premature discharged him upon. his oy Tie : 
parole of honor to appear before him again whenever required. | alike forbid me to meet you for. the purpose in- 
dicated in vour letter. 


Subsequently Mr. Broovs was complained of by Mr. William Y. 
eader, on whose oath Justice Hollingshead required Brooks to. Your obedient servant, 
HEnry WILSON. 


give bail in the sum of $500 as security for his appearance to=.} 
morrow afternoon. ge ‘ 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWREN WILSON AND BROOKS, © 
There are no apprehensions of an attack on Mr. Wil- 


Senator Wilson to Mr. Brooks. Washington, 
May 29th, 104 o’clock. Hon P. S. Breoks: Sir— 
Your note of the 27th inst. was placed in my 
hands by your friend, General Lane, at twenty | 
minutes past ten this morning. 

I characterized on the floor of the Senate the | 
assault upon my colleague as “brutal, murder- | 
ous and cowardly.” T thought so then—I think | 
sonow. I have no qualifications ~whateyer to | 
make in regard to these words, , 


~~ 








Mr. Keitt of South Carolina, did not interfere, only to keep. 
persons off. : > 

Senator Toombs declared that it was the proper place to have 
chasiised Mr, Sumner, ? 
| The stick used was gutta percha, about aninch in diameter, 
i aud hollow, which was broken up like a pipe stem. : 


|. The following is from the correspondence of the’ 
Tribune: 


_ Mr. Sumner was writing unsuspectingly and busily at his 
desk, when attacked by Brooks. The Senate had adjourned 
early, on the announcement of the death cf Mr. Miller. 

Messrs. Brooks and Keitt approached him, each with a cane. 
Several persons had been about Mr. Sumner’s desk, after the 
adjournment, but at.the time chosen for the attack, he was . 
alone, Mr. Wilson had just left him, on his way out, passing 
Brooks, who was, sitting in a back seat. Brooks walked up in 

front of Mr. Sumner, and told him that, he had read his speech 
twice, and that it was a libel on South Carolina and a relative of 
-his, Judge Butler. e 

Wi hout waiting for any reply, or asking for any explanation, | 
‘he immediately struck Mr. Sumner a violent biow over the head 
‘with his cane, while Mr. Sumner sat in his seat, unable to exiri- 
‘cate himself, cutting by the blow a gash four inches in length on 
his head. Mr. Sumner had no distinct consciousness after the 


teri? 
first blow. Heinvoluntarily strove to rise from his seat, but be- | | Grew. Witson AND RuFFI AN BRooxs. The cer- 
‘ing fastened by his position, tore up his desk from its fastenings 


; Y t 7 ” 2 « 

in the attempt to extricate himself. He staggered under the Pt te td tie Dae ay ce beers Bibles ae “ 
blows, and fell senscléss to the floor, being wholly stunned and | G Wile a rr "teat Ge a ¥ 2 NOS Oy 
blind from the first. It is stated by a reporter who was present, ren. YWiSON, sre tad ang. iat Gen. Wilson should — 
that Keitt stood by, and brandished his cane to keep off others, || either retract the words “‘murderous, brutal and cow- 
_ Messrs. Morgan and Murray, of the New York delegation, were || ardly,”? used by him in characterizing Mr. Brooks’s 

in the front ante-room,-and hearing the noise, came in. Mr. |} assault on Mr. Sumner, or indicate where he would 
Murray seized hold of Brooks, who had now broken his cane into |; receive a hostile message from Mr. Brooks. Gen. 
several pieces, and Mr. Morgan went to the relief of Mr. Sum-'|] Wilson in-answer to™the letter, refused to retract, or 
ner, whom he found prostrate and nearly unconscious. The per- § qualify his words; declined receiving a challense; 


sons present in the Senate were Mr. Sutton, one of the reporters, ee: 1 
Dabdextctant serueantaat Aseas, Mr. Simonton, Senators Orit. | but said he should defend himself from personal vi 


ht lence. 
p, Iverson, Bright, Toombs, Douglas, Pearce, and others. | 3 : : 
Fo Oke of the Senators seemed to offer 40 interfere, but Mr. Crit- For some hours after this correspondence had pass- 
)tenden, who pronounced it an inexcusable outrage. ed, a street fight wasexpected, as Gen. Wilson was 
|, ur. Wilson rushed into the Senate Chamber when he heard of | well armed, and surrounded by armed friends. Mr. 
the attack, but found Mr. Sumner had been removed to the Vice | Brooks, however, said he designed no violence, and 
‘President’s rooms, and a surgeon was in attendance. Hethen | it was agreed not to bring the subject before the / 
clned. to put his colleague into a carriage, and went with him | Tignee _ wid 


spondence between Messrs. Brooks and Wilson: Mr. 
Brooks complains that Mr. Wilson spoke of his at- 
tack on Mr. Sumner as cowardly, and says: “Where- | 
fore I hold myself at liberty, by this note, to request 
that you wil! inform me, Without delay, where and 
when, outside of this District, a further note will 
reach you.” 

Gen. Wilson replied: “I characterized, on the | 
floor of the Senate, the assault on my colleasue as 
brutal, murderous and cowardly... I thought so then: 
I think so now, and have no qualifications whatever 
to make with regard to those words. I have always 
regarded duelling as a relic of barbarous civilization, 
which the law of the country has branded as crime. 
While, therefore, I religiously believe in the right of 
self-defence, in the broadest sense of the law of any 
country, the convictions of my whole life alike forbid 

me to meet you for the purpose indicated in your let- 


son. 
The following are the main features of the corre- | 


















0 bis lodgings: cya ‘~~ Sprrttep REpLty OF SENATOR W Ea Re 
Mr. Sumneris badly injured, having two very severe cuts on Broons’s CHALLENGE. Washington, May 2 
‘the head. His condition is considered critical, and his physician . Gencral Lane, of Oregon, was the bearer of a 


ailows no one to see him. His clothes were literally cayered with ‘ gases) . sin 
dlood when he was removed. Considerable blood, wae also spat-| challenge from Mr. Brooks to Senaigs we 
(4 | this morning. Senator Wilson, it is said, rep 


t ‘ joining desks, 
: z — that he used the language complained of because 
he at the time believed, and now believes, it ie 
| strictly true, and demanded by the character ot 
the assault upon Mr. Sumner. He also said he 
was no duellist; but that he will use what oe 
guage he thinks proper in debate, and if assaile 
for doing so, knows how to defend himself, 
Mr. Brooks has given notice to General Webb, 
through Governor Aiken, that his letter in Tues: 
day’s Courier and Enquirer is satisfactory. es 
All excitement appears to have ceased, excep 























of Mr. Brooks to Senator Wilson. 
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_ the Senate to-day, when referring to the collision ' 
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fairest portion 

The Kanzas iniquity has produced its 

te fruit, and the new territory, that should 
enjoyed an era of prosperity, peace and happ 


is now “subdued” by a course of action on the | 


part of the administration, as wrong and brutal as 
ever disgraced the annals of a nation claiming a place 


‘within the pale ofcivilization. Accumulated wrongs— 


uutrages the most atrocious—usurpations far greater 
an King George undertook against America—po- 


‘Titioal invasions against the dearest rights of freemen— , 


these, all these haye failed to extort from the Admin- 
istration a single effort for the defence of the people 
of Kanzas. ‘Worse, far worse than this, ali the vast 
power of the National Government has been given to 
the side of the invader and usurper. In a fair contest 


the Free State men could meet and triumph over their — 


Opponents. Under one guise and another, the National 
Government has exerted allits influence to prevent 
the peaceful occupation of the territory, by men from 
the Free States. The largest, most populous and prom- 
ising town in Kanzas, has been virtually destroyed 
by an army of ruffians, shielded by the name and au- 


thority of the United States Government! We re-— 
| gret that we cannot sive extended extracts from lead- | 


“ing journals in regard to this lastcruel and wanton 
outrage. The following have the right tone and indi- 
cate that the public mind is moying in the right di- . 
rection. : 

One word of caution. The state of our public af- 
{airs requires patience and forbearance; but when we 
think of the dread scene just enacted in the West, and 

are gad at thought of the forlorn. and abject state of 
our country, let us thank God that we can exercise 
those rights denied to our relatives and friends in 

-Kanzas! An American citizen should never despair 


of his country, neyer think that Freedom isa lost | 


3 Cause, 2 

~ If the reports turn out to be true, there will not be 
a shadow of defence to be offered at the North in fa-_ 
vor of the men who have thus violated the principles 
of State rights and of personal and pokitical freedom. 

If these accounts are true,—and we hope they are not, 
—the people of Lawrence will hold the same place in 





ae 








history which is occupied by the Huguenots in 
France and the martyrs of St. Bartholomew, and 
there will be an end to all party feeling at the North, 
except that of indignation against the South. [Boston 
Courier. Ber Se 
All sense of justice must be lost, all generous sym- 
pathy extinguished, allmanly courage departed, and 
the American character become hopelessly degener- 
ate, if such proceedings as these do not rouse the 


: people of the United States to wrest the power from 


the hands of those who.now hold it to the disgrace of 

our country. .{N. Y. Eve. Post. 

___ Bad and reprehensible as has been the conduct of 
the Missouri borderers and the pro-slavery party in 

 Kanzas generally; encouraged as they have been in 
violence by the Governor of the Territory and the Ad- 

ministration at Washington, we are not disposed to 
believe, on the anonymous assertions of telegraph re- 


porters, that anything so disgraceful, and so suicidal | 
to the cause sought to be upheld, has been perpetrated | 


asthe deliberate destruction of a defenceless town, 
and the massacre of its inhabitants, who, though at 
the eleventh hour, had laid down their arms, and af- 
ter sending overtures of peace and allegiance, were 
fleeing from their homes in terror. 
If such, howeyer, be the fact, we have only to say 
hat where Mr. Brooks’s brutal attack upon Mr. Sun- 
her has made hundreds of sectional men and. deter- 
mined antagonists of the slave power, the attack 
upon Lawrence, and the slaughter of any of its in- 
habitants, will make thousands and tens of thousands. 
LN. ¥. Com. Advertiser. | 
The story of Kanzas, in short, is. just this: Every. 
means to make it a slave State seeming to be fruitless, 
except by driving free State men from the territory, 
Shannon and Marshal Donaldson have, on the 
strength of Reeder’s refusal to waive “his exemption 
from arrest, enrolied all the ruffians from the slave 
States as so much militia under pay. These assassin 
soldiery boast that fourteen days’. service entitles 
them to 160 acres of land, besides their pay and ra- 
tions. Thus an army of pro-slavery men is quartered 
upon Kanzas to eat out its substance, destroy busi- } 
ness, and free the territory from free State men. | 
This, too, when a force of ‘government troops, sufti- 
cient for every purpose of 
wthe world afford 
+4ne world affords no case which has its pe 
Wiens, Not aman $ parallel in- 
fhis hand, the acts of 
troops are not 


and murderers ar 


Col. Sumner’s troops; and | 
alled upon, but cut throa: 
earmed by Shannon 
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arrest and protection, ig | 


_ ry and mechanic classes of Massachusetts. 








has resisted, even to the waving — 





“A PAINFUL OCCURRENCE.” Zo the Hdiior of 


nS WASHINGTON, “May 24,1856. 


the Transcript? The title to my letter is taken . 


from the leader of the Intelligencer of Friday, 
(yesterday,) giving an account of the cowardly 
and brutal assanit upom Senator Sumner in his 
seat in the Senate Chamber, in the presence of 
Toombs and Iverson of Georgia, Senator Doug- 
las, and others, spectators, if not accessories to 
the assault. ae 
The venerable editors of the Inteiligencer whis- 
per to their readers and the world in bated breath 
becoming the condition of hirelings aud slaves, 
when speaking of the miscreant conduct of their 
masters; that—It isan unpleasant duty to no- 
tice an occurrence which toek | placein the Capi- 
tol, being, we are sorry to say, & personal con- 
flict between two members of .Congress, growing 
out of what was regarded as a personal proyoca- 
tion!” 
And this tells the tale of the assanlt of Preston 
S. Brooks wpon Charles Sumner! It is the most 
expressive exhibition. which.I have. yet seen of 
the domineering of these men of the South. The 
editors of the Intelligencer are. men of great ex- 
perience. They have seen generations of Senators 
and members pass before them, and they know 
what is due to the freedom of debate, as well as 
to the comity of sociallife. But it is a.son of the 
South that has gone into the sanctuary of the 
Senate, and laid lifeless a Senator of Massacha- 
setts, for daring to use his: brilliant powers of 
‘sarcasm upon a Senator of South Carolina! This 


makes all the difference, as in the fable of the ~ 


bull and the cow gored to death. Had it been 
Charles. Sumner who had beaten. Preston S.- 


swords would have leaped out of their scab- 


press would have resounded. 

But it is only a. Massachusetts Senator! and 
he a freesoiler; a mati who dares to speak out. on 
the floor of the Senate the heartfelt words which 
breath and burn in the souls of the hard yeoman- 
Mr. 
‘Sumner has dared to do his duty fearlessly and 
faithfully, both wisely and well; ‘but. not: wisely 
nor wellin the judgment of men whose only 
standard of right is thatof expediency... Mr. 
Sumner has committed a great offence in the 
eyes of such persons, and how? and for what? 
By daring to characterize the leaders of the cause 
of slavery on the floor ina way so graphic that 
everybody. sees now in Judge Butler, old ‘Don 
Quixote;”.and.in Judge. Douglas the world-re- 
nowned “Sancho Panza.’’ Never was there sa- 
tire so-well deserved, and it is its perfect fitness 
to these persons that has made it so hard to bear. 
Douglas raved as well as'writhed under the -in- 
fliction, and the nephew of Judge Butler has 
disgraced himself and his State by the way he 
has resented it. anise 
. At Baltimore, yesterday, I chanced to call ona 
Boston man doing a large business in that city, 
and found him in his sanctum, with two gentle- 
men, whom I shall call, for the sake of having 
names to my letter, Mr. Oldtown, of Essex, and 
‘Judge Marshall, of Virginia,—being both a law- 

yer and a judge—a man of weath, standing high 


as a lawyer and a Presbyterian of the Old School 
avery fine man, and whom I have long known 


‘bards;” now @ thousand bowie-kniyes would © 
have been unclasped, while the thunders of the . 


Brooks, as inthe days of chivalry, “a thousand ~ 
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do. him ‘no. git he. will now 
civil tongue in his head.’ This raised 
own in an instant: “I know something of 


enue three persons, tall, in the prime of life, 
walking with aproud step, and eye which burned 
with excitement. 
pearance, When a gentleman who was following | 
them said: ‘See! sir; there go the modern con- | 
spirators, just from the Senate chamber, where, 
iwith cowardly biows, they have left the body of 
Charles Sumner, bruised, battered, and lifeless!’ 
'I. looked back to:see; these men, and to listen to 
all this person had to tell me of the scene he had 
just witnessed, with horror and intense indigna- 
i tion ; and, sir, 1 am surprised that you, a Boston | 


jman, should speak thus.” The Boston. gentie- 
Iman did not feel very comfortable under: this, 
| but, fiaving said what he had, he went on: “But, 
| | Mr. Oldtown, Mr. Sumner had no right to ‘make 
lan attack on an old and venerable man, and an 
| absent man. He madeapersonal abinble: it was 
this that made him a fit subject or chastise- 
iment.” 
_.Mr, Oldtown turned: to the J udge ans asked 
| him to read aloud the passage which was spoken 
lof as a personal attack. It was the passage to 
i which we have already alluded. After: the read- 
lin g, the Judge most carefully scanned the speech, 
| aid said: “There is nothing personal in this ; 
| there’s no personal attack here. To call oneman 
Don Quixote and another. Sancho Panza is no 
| slander; it is satire, but no more; and-if- this is 


all, it isto apology for such an outrage upon the oy ¢his floor, nor’be beaten like a dog while I | 


| tights of Mr. Sumner.” This was somewhat 


matter.” Iwas in the city, and ‘met on the ay- |. 


Sand ater 





‘L was struck with. their ap- | 





. of the Hon. Senator from. South Carolina, 


| unexpected. to the Boston merchant, who, like » 


| most persons settled away from New England, 
adopt the sentiments agreeable to their neigh- 
bors; avery amiable trait no doubt, but which 
| helps to encourage the universal belief in. the | 
“men of the South that the conscience of the peo- 
| ple of the North is very elastic, and ina word, 
no conscience at all. After further conversation ; 
which more and more excited Mr, Oldtown, he 
eould no longer sit in his chair, but rising, spoke 
) as near.as.Lcan now recall his words,thus: Wea 
| are the facts in this case? Let me state them.’ 
“My. Sumner is in his seat in the Senate Cham- 
t ber writing, with his legs crossed under his ta- 
r ble, completely helpless, when this man of the 
' sunny South, who has been outlaying him for 
| two'days, waits till General Wilson and. other 
| friends who sit near Mr. Sumner have gone, and 
| then stealthily, aided and abetted by Keitt, his 
) colleague, who is on the alert to drive off with 
i: his club any one whe § shall seek to interfere, aid- 


an Se ee ee 


ii ed also by the *onscious sympathizing presence 
of ‘Douglas, Toombs, and Iverson, of Georgia, 
he reaches Mr. Sumner’s desk, and with the desk 
Wee ween them, speaks to him, and before Mr. 
Sumner ean rise, beats him, senseless to the floor. 
_O what courage! O what chivalry! and. gentle- 
men, how long do you believe the people of Mas- 
sachtsetts and the free States will look with in- 





— nw —- 


‘| Northern men, partly by their corruption, pure - 
‘| chased, as John Randolph said, “dog cheap,” 
-and. partly by their coming from & section of the 
|, world where to fight a duel is to commit political 
‘suicide. 
i to be changed.” 





ie difference on such scenes as this? It is true there | 
“has been a base cringing subserviency of many 


But the time has come when all this is. 


| ~ “Do you think, Mr. Oldiown, 4 anes the State 
street gentleman, “that i the people of of the North 













{ learn that nothing is so sure. as death when they 
begin an attack of the sort, made on Mr. Sumner. 


erature and language? Shall they go to Mr. Ste- 


‘speech, delivered. to N orthern. doughfaces ; the 
-men who have the crowning infamy of having 
-voted for the Kanzas:and N ebraska bill?” 


PAYS repented,” ett vered. 


bowie-knife,-and itheso men‘ ofthe ‘South 






There shall be no lack of pistols and scalping 


| knives which shall tell their tales upon men who 
haye only to see the glistening of the blade to 


shrink, as whena slave beaten beyond endur- . 
ance, turns upon his ruffian master and. makes | 


up his mind to die upon the gibbet so he gains | 


his long coveted revenge for cruelty long endur- 
ed and now past bearing.” “You had better 
send mere-Bibles. to the South,”’ said the Boston 
sentleman, wishing to turn aside the crimson 
current of Mr Oldtown’s thoughts. ‘‘No:sir;no 
more Bibles! but Colt’s revolvers! Let us see 
every Senator and every Member from the Free 
States. “armed. in shining panoply complote,”’ 
and when a Senator, like Jack Hale, rises portly 
and manly in his seat, let him first lay down his | 
pistols and bowie knife and ‘say: ! 
“Mr. President: In rising to address the gen-i| 
ate, lam aware bshall, in using-thé freedom of 
speech; which is God’s gift and. my right, say 
some things this day which may be considered | 
by some Senator on the other side of the Cham-. 
ber, personal and offensive. Ihave before me | 





, pistols with which Lean at a distance equal to 
the remotest Senator sitting opposite me, snuff a 


candle; and Ichope not to’ senda’ bullet assigned 

for the Hon. Senator fron Georgia into the head | 
T at. | 
tack no one; but I will not be either shot. down | 



















haye the power to defend myself. Assassins 
may strike me in the dark, and cowards may 
come upon me by stealth; I must leave them to | 
such of my friends around meas are armed ready | 
for the defence of a friend in time of need; but 
those who stand before me I will meet as best I 
may. 

“Such; gentiemen, will be the speeches made 

necessary. by the conduct-of these southern cow- 
ardly assassins; nor must you expect all are 
white livered cowards born north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. They are not cowards—for cow- 
ardice. is of no nation; all men are brave, ‘and » 
when kicked and beaten to a sufficient extent, 
they will wake up and rebel, Iam for case! 
now!’ 

“My. dear Oldtown, you are senily in a pas- 
sion,’ said Mr.-State street. 

“No! cool as a summer’s morning. i have 
reached this point. If the Senate chamber be not 
a sanctuary to: its members, and if we have to 
come to blows, I am ready now.” . 

“But,’’ said the Boston. merchant, “there’s no 
use of fighting any body, or at any time. If Mr. 
Sumner had but used the language of-a gentle- 
man, there would have been no occasion for this 
attack? Asad 

‘Indeed, sir,” said Mr, Oldtown, “and to whom 

ave Northern statesmen to ‘go to learn polite lit- 





phens, of. Georgia? He holds the place of. Mr. 
dohn Randolph, of other days.” Shall [ recite to 
‘you a very elegant extract of that gentleman’ 8 


“Certainly, let us have it.”” 
re. have’ memorized it by frequent repetition, ae 
‘said’ Mr. Oldtown, “from the paper in which it 
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ag 1 “have said, by the | 









man thus disgorged himself 

| Well gentlemen; you make'a good deal of clatn- 
-ovjoverthe Nebraska measure, but it don’t alarm 
BMA edbave go-ueedto that kind of talk ¢ 

You have threatened before, but you have -never | 


and have seen with deep regret th 









_| to what has heretofore been characteristic of the Senate, 






“performed. ‘You have always caved in, and you | 
awillagainy You are a mouthing ‘white-livered’|. 
eget: OF ourse you ‘will’ oppose the ‘measure; | 
we expected that; but we.don’t care for your-op- |. 
position. You will rail, but we. don’t care. for |: 
j} your tailing. You will hiss, butso do adders, } 
“We expect it of adders, and we expect it of you. | 
-Youare like the: devils that were pitched over | 
the battlements of heaven into hell. “They. set | 
up a how! at their discomfiture, and so will you. | 
But their fate was‘sealed, and so is yours. You 
must submit to the yoke; but don’t chafe. Gen- 
tlemen, we have got you inour power.. You 
tried to drive us to the wall in 1850, but times are 
changed. * * * Yow*went a wooling, and 
have come home fleeced, ..Don’t be.so impudent 
as to complain. You will only be slapped in the 
face. Don’t resist. You will only be lashed into | 
Obedience. <"*“e * 
Legislatures of New York, of Rhode fsland, of 
Massachusetts, Northern. Divines,-opponents of 
Nebraska everywhere are merely adders, whose 
vocation isto hiss: they are simply howlmg 


dulged, but we must protest against the law of vio-. 
lence which members of Congress are by their per- 
sonalexample holding up for the imitation of the 
country. Already we have seen one member assault- 
| ing an editor, another engaging in a brawl with the 
servants of a hotel and using his pistol with deadly | 
effect, and now a third member deliberately enters 
the Senate Chamber, knocks down a Senator, and 





assured that if it desires to preserve for itself even a 
| vestige of public respect, these acts, so derogatory to’ 
its members, cannot be permitted to go unrebuked. 


From the Baltimore Patriot. _ 

Tue Assavtt on SzeNATOR SumMNneR.—For the 
first time since the organization of out Government a 
Senator of the United States has been assaulted and 
severely beaten for words spoken in debate. Unhap- 
pily, under »the auspices of the present Administra- 
tion, the domination of the Democratic party and the 
g/ reckless renewal of that slavery agitation to which 
“devils who shall be sent to hell. they stood pledged to put an end, “both in and out of- 

“When the recitation. was over, Mr. Oldtown ”*| Congress,” a war of sections has been provoked which 
aot 8 rae a re qeuilemen..whaisdel has led to bloodshed. in, Kansas and to a scene of vio-. 

Teena eiierensitiaiil!s iEel bers this |, | lenee in the Senate Chamber. ‘The conduct of Mr. 
pomcisaks of at é ey f th pa a ie re. 1) Brooks cannot be justified. By inflicting chastise- 
iL . pci’ "Uyetan Aerte Near oe fis _ | ment upon a Senator, for words speken in debate, he 

ee | oe ett : : ~~. | has exasperated tne evil he voluntarily undertook to 
bidding. and.the bidding.of their party leaders at correct, and has raised himeelf to the bad eminence of | 


the cost of every ‘sentiment of personal respect | peing the first man who has proceeded to the extreme 


< — Se 





and dictate of ‘conscience. ~~~ ~ _of actual blows within a hall which has hitherto been - 

“| Shall Mr. Sumner and other men of the North ipl sacred, if not from demonstrations of violence, yet | 

go to this modern Gamaliel to learn how to speak from positive collisions. - An affray so disgraceful and 

| politely of the-men of the South and their pecu- disreputable to the parties concerned, both in its ex- | 
liar institutions ?” ; ae citing cause and in the result which has grown out of 


The old gentleman bowed and left-us. Judge it, demands that it should be taken up and dealt with 
M. and his friend were sobered. They thought, in such a manner as will vindicate the outraged dig- 
if this old: man, @ very orthodox man too, a dea- a oe Senate, and preclude the repetition of a 
don it might be in-an Orthodox church; could be | St™UAF Chence. : 
roused to such a height.of feeling, they asked | | a rom the ; pst eae) nee eles of Friday. ; 

Sen. “Paar * + ‘fhe n view of recent events, reflecting men may well - 
es eae eee eee aves OF i | + pause and ask themselves, what next is coming? We 
nr has been done to the dignity of 5 I have seen. peaceable settlers, in a Territory opened to 
the ately and “there- is no time to be lost in as by the laws, driven from the lands they had 








a 


ees t of +t h Airvall tise purchased by armed mobs, obliged to leave behind | 

| changing the BRPSE' Die SBR ais te ey y (them their property, and, in many cases, compelled | 

loving liberty uniting to elect a President and. to seek in concealment protection for their lives. We 
administration who shall.as zealously uphold lib-» have seen the power ot the National Government per- 
erty in the free States.as General Pierce and his mg verted to maintain these abuses, and its processes em- 
administration are now laboring to uphold slav- ployed to assist in schemes of outrage and oppression ; 

ery and to extend its political power oyer free and now, when a Senator of the United States vén- : 
territories, and through party organizations over pr] tures to raise his voice in condemnation of these acts, 
the free States themselves, —_- RowLery. ~*~, | we see him stricken down in the light of day, under 

wpe SSE We FTE SE Aes aoe sti the roof of the Capitol itself, by an infuriated bully, 

THE VOICE OF THE PRESS UPON THE 
OUTRAGE. 









| who does his atrocious work at his own will and with 
no one to stay his hand. What next iscoming? In 

| : Kansas the friends of civil liberty have been hunted | 
The press of the country, witb here and there a 


like beasts; in Washington the public sanctuaries 
v disgraceful exceptions, are speaking out in terms have not served to save their advocates from being 


_of manly and indignant condemnation of the cowardly | badgered, and even beaten, like dogs. 


ig? .. "This is a fearful condition of things. Rash legisla- 
attack of Brooks upon Mr. Sumner. We pigs ? ‘tion and Executive connivance have brought us to the 
| few extracts from the comments of a small portion. 


verge of a civil war; and yet he who opens his mouth 
The Baltimore American, one of the ablest and most | to complain, does so at the risk of blows and mutila- 


‘dignified of the Southern press, condemns with a io and perhaps even death. If a Senator, sur- 





: ? ’ rounded by the privileges of his position, may be 
a that eH it all honor this the latest phase pounded with bludgeons until cotlsdioueness ts lost, 
of ruffianism.. It says: 


what security can ordinary men feel against the 
| DiseraceruL AssAULT vpPoN A ‘SuNATOR.— The| bowie knife or the pistol ? 
| dignity of the United States Senate was violated and} Weare anxious to know what the Senate will do 
the person of one of its members outraged yesterday, | to assert its injured dignity. We wait with earnest 
by a disgraceful assault upon Senator Sumner by Mr. | curiosity to see what will be the action of the House 
Brooks, a member of the House of Representatives in regard to the member who has thus disgraced it, 
from South Carolina. ‘The act, so far as our present | Will there be the usual time-serving and*timidity— 
accounts inform us, was attended with circumstances} the usual truckling and apology on the one side—the 
that showed a complete disregard of propriety and| usual temporary vapor and final submission on the 
decorum upon the part of its perpetrator. Mr.Sumner | other? A few days will determine this, but let the 
| was attacked in the Senate Chamber, prostrated by a | Senate and the House do, or fail to do, what may. 
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| course of onious personal crimination, so foreign — 


in which he and other Senators have this session in- 


beats him until he is insensible, The House must be _ 
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a d hope also that the pe 
| the South, wiil be stirred with an indignation at this 
| great wickedness, which will not be appeased until it 

| has found its retribution, _ 
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. From the same of Saturday. | 

The latest exhibition of chivalry is an'advance upon 
every thing which has preceded it. A member of the 
House of Representatives goes into the Senate Cham- 
ber, and there makes upon a Senator an attack of 
| such a nature that no unprejudiced jury of inquest 
| would meet any difficulty in finding an indictment 
| for*an assault with intent to kill. It was done when 


}noO motive of respect to that.body, but from the 
| promptings of cowardice. The, person attacked was 
| taken at a disadvantage, and felled to the floor, before 
| he could fine any means of resistance or d3fence. It 
was a bloody, a brutal violence. Let us suppose that in 
the city of Philadelphia, or New York or Boston, a 
| merchant in his counting-room, or a lawyer in his of- 
| fice were thus maltreated. Who would venture a 
| word in defence of the assassin, for an assassin he 
| would be considered, in purpose if not in the issue of 
| hisact. While we write the boys’ are clamoring in 

the streets, the “Extra” containing the account of the 

execution cf a poor negro, for murder. But what are 

| we to expect of the ignorant and the debased, who re- 

| sent injury »y violence, and in doing violence com- 

| mit murder—what are we to expect of such people, if! 
| honorable members of the Congress of the United 

| States shoot waiters, knock down editors, and pep 
Senators to insensibility: | 
| ‘The subject is to be investigated, and we ‘trust. 
| that the Congress of the United States will vindicate 
{itself by prompt action. The offender should be ex- 
| pelled, for no gentleman can recognize him, after such 
an act, asa colleague, We are prepared according to 
| precedent to expect palliation of the offence in the re- 
| ports of the members who have charge of the invyesti- 
gation; but this very habit of softening and excusing 
| breaches not merely of privilege, but breaches of the 
peace, has been fruitful enough in mischief. It is 
scandalous that the House suffers the member under 
| bail for trial for murder, to retain his seat; and if this 
last affair is smothered over, or the due vindication of 
the honor of the House is left unattempted the hu- 
miliation of the United States thr 








ture will be complete. 
The Philadelphia Ledger says: — 

In this country, where the Constitution guards the 
inviolahility of the citizen, the legislative privilege, in 
practice at least, is more restricted. Congress but 
very rarely—in but three instances, we believe, in 
its history—having undertaken to punish breaches of 
its privilege. It has preferred to hand the offender 
‘Fover to the courts of law, where the character of the 
/ offence and the extent of the penalty are both well 
jdefined, though tke power to provide for an undis- 
‘turbed exercise of its functions undoubtedly still re- 
\mains with Congress. If this assault upon Mr. Sum- 

i is nota breach of privilege, it certainly is a fla- 
1 


‘fs not only a cruel personal assault, but it is an act 
_ the tendency of which is to restrict the freedom of 
| debate in oar National Councils, to interfere with the 
representative in the discharge of his duties to his 
| constituents, and therefore endangering and impairing 
ithe functions of the legislature. The Senate, there- 
fore, owes a duty to itself to see thatthe offender is 
handed over to the Grand Jury for indictment and 
trial; and ifthe House consult its own dignity, and 
has a proper regard to the protection due a legislator, 
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‘for we presume the offender is the member of that 


| ruffianism in Congress, we have never heard of a 
more wanton, brutal and unmanly act, than this at- 
tributed to Mr. Brooks. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. ° 
We will not enter upon the question whether Mr. 
umner’s language was just and called for, or not. 
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forth | 
ople of | 


| the Senate had adjourned, but this was probably from | 


| {tis just such a form of attack as must be expected. 


ough her Legisla- | 


grant outrage of more than ordinary turpitude, for it | 


it will expel Mr. Brooks from his seat in that body,,| 


name from South Carolina. In all the experience of | 


Upon that matter there may be different opinions. 


wh 
_ there were personalities in it, th 
part so gross as those against hi ehas beqn | 
compelled to listen to again and again in the Senate. 
It is true that his speech was full of satire and in- 
vective—satire the most cutting, and imyective the 
most merciless—but they were directed against his ad- 
-Versaries in their public and not in their private rela- 
tions. He did not make a charge, or borrow an illus- 
tration, or employ an epithet, that was not perfectly 
» admissible in the field of senatorial debate. There 
was not one of them that could not easily be paral- 
leled twenty times over, from the warfare of Chatham 
against the Walpoles and Grenvilles, Burke and Fox 
against Dundas and North, Brougham against Can- 
ning, O’Connell against Stanley, and Disraeli against 
Peel, or from that of the Randolphs, and the Quin- 
cys, and the Clays of our own National Legislature. 
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when men of real manhocd and veritable brain are 
pitted against one another. in a struggle between mo- 
mentous principles; and the cause is in a bad, way, 
Whose followers shrink from or whine about the 
blows of such a conflict. 
| The plain truth is that Mr. Sumner’s great offence 
is his superiority to his opponents in the resources of 
rhetoric. There is not one of ‘them that can match 
him in this respect. Douglas comes the nearest, but 
Douglas has never had training. He lacks culture, 
and, besides, his organization is naturally coarse. He 
cannot be severe without being abusive, nor sarcastic 
without being vulgar. In the slang of undefined but 
developing democracy he is an adept, and is first rate 
too at parliamentary clap-trap. But a really brilliant 
thing Douglas never said, nor can say. He never 
made a speech ,nor a paragraph in a speech, that will 
‘bear reading three days after it was delivered. The 
jaterest of his harangues lies only in the excitement _ 
‘of the hour. It is utterly beyond his power to pro- 
duce anything that shall be a study for the intellect, 
or a pleasure to the imagination. He is at home only 
in that coarse style of argument and passion which 
forms the essence of successful mob-oratory. Labor 
would do his speeches no good, for he knows not how |} 
to elaborate; and his sneer the other day at Mr. Sum- 
ner, that this speech smelt of the lamp, was perfectly 
in keeping. ‘The fling was true, undoubtedly. Mr. 
Sumner’s speech exhibits in every line the trace of 
the most scrupulous workmanship. He doubtless 
aspired, by the most elaborate selection of themes, the 
aptest illustrations, the most chosen forms of phrase, 
and the most refined art in their arrangement, to pro- 
duce a finished oration; but in doing this he did just 
what has been done by nearly every great orator, from 
Demosthenes down to Daniel Webster. There is no 
sin in that, nor presumption either, It would be a 
blessing to the country if more of-our Congressmen 
had tbe scholarship and the ability, and the will, to 
do this same thing; it would relieve us of an almost 
insufferable amount of vulgar tirade and windy twad- 
dle. But Mr. Douglas learned to hi8 cost, before the 
day’s debate was over, that a scolar bul meet him 
on. his own ground, and foil him at his own weapons. 
We were sorry to see Mr. Sumner descend to that ley- 
el; but the provocation was very great, and the lesson 
to the victim, we are inclined to think, will prove yery 
useful. The three Senators who, at the close of the |” 
speech, in no very chivalric spirit, made their com~ 
bined onslaught upon him, have no reason to felicitate 
themselves upon success. They manifestly got what 
they did not expect. * 

But let all this be as it may, it would have been in- 
finitely better for Mr. Sumner’s enemies to have end- 
ed the whole businesss with Mr. Mason’s inane sar- 
casm that he was non compos mentis, than for any of 
them to eke out their vengeance by physical force. 
This act has given that speech an emphasis such as no 
other speech in this country ever had—an emphasis 
that will make men’s ears tingle, from the Atlantic to 
the pacific. Men cannot help listening to words that, 
come to them winged and driven home with such a 
crime, and they will find a quick response in the in- 
a8 Y Viper pA Seip ae Paty, | 2, ie | LL: 1 mings, 
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3 ncelvable man- 
the wri ers of suck sp e—the resort to 
these and kindred unjustifiable means of destroying be 
freedom of thought and speech, must be abandoned if | 
they desire to disurm Abolitionists of their most pow- 
erful arguments, and maintain. their own position in 
the Union. 
With more than half a century’s advocacy of con- 
| stitutional and conservative doctrines to appeal to, we 
have aright to speuk thus plainly to our Southern» 
brethren, And it is time that the conservative press — 
of the North should thus speak. The free States will 
submit to no such arrogance and imperious tyranny 






























rity of the Southe 
louse, in a refusal to sustain ‘ 
h will be submitted to expel Brooks. 
e has disgraced, and concurrence in a 
washing resohution by a majority of Southern | 
Senators, to make the speech complete in every effec- 
tive accompaniment. 
__ From the New York Commercial of Friday evening. 

Watters have come toa pretty pass, if on the floor of 

ress—the Parliament of the United States—a 
or cannot freely utter his sentiments, we care 


















how extreme they may be, without imminent dan- 
to himself personally from such ruffianly assaults. 


nadein this country. It is utterly without excuse 
or justification. If while Mr. Sumner was speaking, 
snd supposing him to have been guilty of unprovok- 
od personalities, some Senator, smarting under his in 





assaulted him, the act might have had some shadow 
«. excuse or palliation. But here it was otherwise. 
iM. Brooks was not present when the speech was de- 
i y ed, nor was he a member of that branch of the 
national legislature to which the speech was address- 
ed, Whatever excitement was occasioned by its oral 
-shyery had subsided. In truth, there wag no prov- 
cation whatever for Mr. Brooks’s outrage upon the 
Senator, and the only interpretation -that can be put 
upon it is that Messrs. Brooks and Keitt had deliber- 
ately adopted the monstrous creed that any man who 
to ut er scntiments which they deemed wron 





















e€ New York Sui: says of Brooks: 
has heaped fuel on the flame of sectional agita- 
and he has allowed his passion to impel him in- 


i sountry. 


From the N. Y. Commercial of Saturday. 
tue Errecr or 1t.— We commented yesterday upon 
€ cowardly and brutal assault made by Mr. Brooks, 
South Carolina, upon Senator Sumner, of Massa- 
etts. We have since conversed with men of all 
cal parties, and we do not remember any event 
personal a character respecting which there was 
iversal a concurrence of sentiment. One effect. 
. the outrage is very apparent. Gentlemen who 
Vv? hitherto sympathized warmly with the South, 


constitutional rights appertaining to Southern equally 
yr ith the Northern States, are discouraged and discon- 
verted. The common remark is, that if Southern 
ae os have no better arguments than fists, canes, 
knives, and revolvers, and are determined to stifle 
frsedom of speech by personal violence and assault— 
it they are going to show themselves so tyrannical, 
imperious and overbearing, that any man, not except- 
'-g the Legislators of the Republic, who finds fault 


| -~ith a Southern State or a Southern politician, is to | 


be “‘punished” or “chastised’’ at the option of any 
© ysuthern man who chooses to enact the part of a self- 
e'2cted avenger—then it is impossible for republicans 
‘2 freemen to sympathize with them, or defend 


















to merit. 


ind with ali friendship, that unless they desire to 
‘onyert the entire population of the free States into 


onservative fellow-citizens in these States in frown- 


ad frighten those who differ in sentiment from them, 
s that perpetrated by Mr. P. 8. Brooks upon Mr. 
‘tumner. And more than this. They must abandon 
te system of intimidation—the practice of personal 

‘iolence toward those who differ from them, so com- 
-}aon in the South—the tar-and-feathering of men 
vho oppose slavery, the cruel imprisonment of de- 
enceless women because they dislike slavery, the 

zg of private correspondence and on evidence 


a - % 


is the most direct blow to freedom of speech yet 


sttives, had in a moment of high excitement personally 


just should be brutally assailed, in order to de- | 
t others from like freedom of thought and speech. | 
is is to be tolerated, we may well ask what 


@ position of a traitor to the peace and dignity of 


a 1d been the ready and unflinching defenders of the | 


| tem from epithets which they thus prove themselves’ 


And we tell our Southern friends with all candor, 


letermined antagonists, they must unite with their. 


ig upon and denouncing all such attempts to bully | 









| assarv 


| as is involved in these persecutions of men and women 
for their individual sentiments. Still less will they 
keep silence under such an outrage upon the freedom 
of speech as the half-murder of a Senator for uttering 
his sentiments on the floor of the Senate. They con- 
cede such freedom to all as a right, and they demand 
it for themselves as a right; and whatever is the conse- 
quence, they will never relinquish or surrender it. The 
issue is made in this caseof Mr. Brooks, and it is for the 
Southern members of both Houses of Congress to 
meet the North fairly on this issue, and show them- 
selves prompt to condemn his brutal attempt to stifle 


. free utterance by assaulting the freeman who exer- 


’| clses that inalienable right of eyery American. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
| Violence reigns in the streets of Washington; they 
‘are not safe for the man who speaks his mind without 
reserve, as Mr. Greeley proved the other day, when 
he was a-saulted for commenting too freely upon the 
I conduct of one of the Southern politicians. It had 
been supposed that the Senate Chamber, the room 
dedicated to the sittings of that “dignified body,” as 
it has been called, was at least free from the intrusion 
of outside bu'lies, but viclence has now found its way 
|into the Senate Chamber. Violence lies in wait on 
all the navigable rivers and all the railways of Mis- 
souri, to obstruct those who pass from the free States 
to Kansas. Violence overhangs the frontier of that 
| Territory like a storm-cloud charged with hail and 
lightning, _ Violence has carried election after election 
in that ‘Territory; violence has imposed upon thein- 
habitants a fictitious Legislature and a tyrannical code 
of laws, and violence is mustering her myrmidons to 
put that code in execution. In short, violence is the 
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wall by it, and this plot will succeed, if the people of 


insolent, 
From the Providenee Journal. 


| expect at Washington is indicated by the proceedings 


of the two Houses of Congress yesterday, in relation 


to the assault upon Mr. Sumner. Mr. Cass, who has 
| just had an unpleasant personal discussion with the 
victim of this cowardly brutality, is placed at the head 
ef the committee, to which Mr. Seward was entitled 
by parliamentary usage. Not a man of the party to 
'which Mr. Sumner belongs, and which includes some 
of the most accomplished and honorable members of 
the Senate, is on the committee. Who, in all that 
| body, has borne himself with greater dignity, with 
_ greater forbearance, than Mre Seward? Why is he 
| excluded from a committee appointed on his own mo- 
| tion? Because he is neither a Democrat nor a South- 





both. So far as we can judge, there is but a single 


order of the day; the North is to be pushed to the 


the free States are es apathetic as the slaveholders are : 


The measure of justice that any Northern man can | 


, 


erner, and the ruffian who committed the assault is | 


man on the committee—Mr. Allen—whose real sym- | 


pathies are not rather with the perpetrator than with 
the victim of the crime. The Sergeant-at-Arms of 


the Senate, a strong man, looked quietly on when the 


deed was done, and not a word of rebuke is adminis- 
tered to him. A Senator ‘improves the occasion’’ to 


propose a new rule restricting the latitude of debate, | 


and prohibiting the discreditable_ personalities which 
have been uniformly allowed and applauded, till it 
wa; found that both sides could indulge in them. 

In. the House—more than a quarter of the mem- 
bers absent—68 representatives made themselves par- 
ties to the eutrage by voting against a resolution of 
inquiry. Had a man from a free State made such an 

ssault upon a slaveholder, he would have. been ex- 






















































before the chaplain had finished the 
and would now be under bonds to take his trial 
an assault with intent to kill. If anything could 
arouse the spirit of the North;—but Mr. Webster was! 
ight, “there is no North.” —- 
From the Providence Post (Dem.) 

| SHAME! Suame!—We blush for human nature 
when we make record of an outrage so shameful and 
Miabelical as that referred to in our despatch from 
ashington. Itis an insult to the country, anda 
sgrace to civilization; and it will do more to arouse 
and foster sectional agitation than ten thousand, 
speeches from Senator Sumner, no matter how fanat- 
eal, and violent, and abusive, could possibly have. 
10ne. | 








a From the Albany Evening Journal. 
How tur Sunate Represses Wronc.—The hon-" 
drable the Senate of the United States takes sides 
with the Bully Brooks. It was moved yesterday, by 
ov. Seward, that a- Committee of Investigation be 


xppointed to report in reference to the assault on Sen- 
ator Sumner. Common courtesy, as well as parlia<| 
mentary usage, demands that the mover of such a 
ommittee should beits Chairman; and common just- | 
ce demands that at least one of the assaulted man’s 
friends should be placed among its members. | 
| But the Senate, regardless alike of justice, usage, 
br courtesy, appoint Messrs. Cass, Allen, Dodge, 
Pearce fand Geyer, three Administration. Democrats 
hnd two Southern Slaveholders! Every man of them 
is linked, by either partisan or sectional ties, to the 

Not. one of them belongs to the same 


side of Brooks. ) 
political party as Mr. Sumner. Not one is even a 
rit ‘in which the 


New England man. This is the spi iy 
e against | 


Senate prosecutes an inquiry into an offenc 
s own dignity, and violence to one of its own mem- | 
ders! 


) 





i‘ From the New York Times. | 
| No severity of language—no violence of debate,— | 
tould furnish any excuse for the assault of the ruffian 
Brooks upon Mr. Sumner. But in this case there 1s | 
wanting altogether the usual apology of the provoca~ 
tion of unjustly severe and aggressive speech. Every 
nan who has sat in the Senate Chamber and seen and | 
aeard Butler, of South Carolina, during the discus- 
on of any question touching Slavery, knows well 
that Mr. Sumner’s picture of him in his great speeco. 
‘s not exaggerated, but is toned down, and altogether | 
moderate. The South Carolinian’s manner, his 
speéch, his appearance, excite in a Northern gentle- 
man mingled feelings of astonishment, anger, and 
disgust. ° Insolent, dictatorial and contemptuous— 
with a head of a half-breed and the voice and tem- 
iper of an overseer—painfully discordant in his exhibi- | 
ion of young violence coursing through a trembling 
and bent form, and agitating whitened locks hanging 
over his maroon face as well as down his shoulders— 
‘the South Carolina Senator browbeats and flies at 
every opponent of Slavery Propagandism, and spits. 
coarse abuse upon every measure of Freedom, and 
cracks his plantation whip at the ‘greatest and best 
men in this nation, His customary demeanor in the 
American Senate. is the most humiliating spectacle 
The picture of him in 
ut an oufline sketch, A 
nishment in all. ac- 
customed to think of Daniel Webster, William H. 
Seward, Silas Wright, John Bell,,Lewis Cass, and 
Henry Clay in connection with the Senate of the 
United States. 
But the assault upon Mr. Sumner was not on ac- 
- count of the injured vanity of the Southern Senator. 
‘It was the resentment of his speech. It was the an- 
swer to his argument against Slavery—an answer al- 
‘ready fearfully common, and which threatens t) be 
‘the ultima ratio of Southern logic ‘hroughout the Re- 
‘public. The editor of the Tribune was replied to with 
the club—the claim of the Kansas settlers to employ 
_ free labor instead of slave labor, is replied to with the 
| rifle and the bowie-knife—the question of self-gov- 
“ernment in the Western Territories the South pro- 
poses to debate with ‘ball cartridges and bayonets. 























in the city of Washington. 
Mr. Sumner’s speech is b 
likeness would have excited asto 














| point in its grasp.. State liberty cannot long survive, 










we are not virtuous and firm; in the discharge of 
duty to ourselves and the Republic, to strangle this 
serpent of slavery extension, it will fold us at evéry 


the extinguishment of Federal freedom. And is the 
Senate ot the United States longer free to the North} 
Washington Correspondence of the Ai 
Wasuineton, Friday Evening, May 23, 1856. 
Mr. Sumner’s friends have no representation on 
the committee raised in the Senate, nominally to in- 
vestigate, but really to whitewash, the outrage of 
yesterday. Lverybody is amazed at the shameless. 
audacity of the Senate, made patent to the world by 
such a composition of such a committee. You will 
observe it was selected by ballot; a method of selec-_ 
tion which takes away all individual responsibility. ~ | 
Mr. Bright, the President of the Senate, is prepared 
to go great lengths, but the pro-slayery leaders did. 
not dare to trust even him. Acting with the eyes of | 
the public upon him, Mr. Bright would certainly have | 
placed at least one Republican upon the commit- 
tee, Ke 
In the House, the cause of justice fared betters 
The test vote was upon sustaining the Speaker’s decis= 
ion that Mr. Campbell’s resolution for raising a com~- | 
mittee to inquire into the attack upon Mr. Sumner, 
was privileged. Ifthe Speaker’s decision had been 
over-ruled, it would have required the unattainable - 
majority of two thirds, to sustain the introduction of, 
the resolution. ‘The Speaker was sustained by a ma-_ 
jority of fourteen, and this was the veal majority in 
favor of an investigation. The apparent majority on | 
the final vote was larger. | 
The House Committee will make thorough work, 
and if they are able to elicit the truth, it will appear | 
that the attack upon Mr. Sumner was understood and 
errauged and pushed on bya very large number of 
persons. : | 
The Southern men here, so far as I personally know 
or can learn from others, sustain, justify or apologize 
for the outrage, and exult over it. You will correctly, 
infer the tone here from the tone of the National In- 
telligencer, which, with some decent instincts, is yet 
wholly dependent upon pro-slavery patronage. The 
Intelligencer only musters courage enough to speak 
of the event as “a painful occurrence!” A little regret, 
but not a syllable of reprehension. SeTROM 
- The Southern gentlemen in the House, today, re- 
sorted as usual to metaphysical constructions of the 
Constitution to shield Messrs. Brooks and Keitt. The 
country is too much accustomed to this sort of thing. 
The House has the absolute right to expel members. 
There is no restriction on the power. The safeguard, 
against its abuse is, that a majority of two-thirds is 
required for its exercise. It is plain to any unde | 
standing, that no cause for expulsion can be more 
clearly good, than the display of such ruffianly and 
murderous propensities as make a man’s society dan- 
gerous and revolting. ) 
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antes SUMNER. 





‘the Methodist. Episcopal Church, in the 
y n and yicinity, to express to you, in the 
iy friendly epistle, the feelings which recen 


your personal history have awakened in our 
hearts. Though it is our office “To lure to brighter 
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mit a body of your constituents, 


ne in one’of still higher influence, and, after many years 
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gthen art, and to nervi rarm 
‘eause of freedom} that He may shield 
you from the wrath of bloody men, and grant uato, 
you length of.days in Jour present official station, or. 


of willing service in the cause of truth, and of valiant 
advocacy of the wailing millions, you may receive the. 
recompense of the Christian philanthrcpist, «Well, 





worlds, and to lead the way,”’ we deem a just regard 
for the well-being of the present world in no way in- 
compatible with the duties of our high vocation. 
cherish a deep interest in the greatest moral struggle 
of our age and country—the contest between Ameri- 
ean, freedom and American despotism. For this rea-) 
son, we have intently marked your career as a com- 
batant in the arena of our National Legislature. And, 
now, a5 on a former occasion, we beg you to accept 
our unqualified approval of your course, and our most, 
cordial thanks for your recent Herculean effort in be- 
half of Kansas, and of Constitutional freedom every- 
where beneath our National flag. We-thank you, 
that, with a strong hand, you have unmasked the ne- 
farious crime, and with an unfaltering tongue, re- 
huked its craven apologists, and, with true statesman-: 






We this 27th of May, 1856. 








dorie, thou good and faithful servant.” 
Signed by order cf the Preachers’ meeting, held — 


D. 8. KING, Chairman. : 


Puinyx Woop, Secretary. 





r GEN. WEBB’S LETTER. " 
The letter from Gen. Jamzs Watson Wess to,the B 


New York Courier and Enquirer, in which he dis- 
cusses the Sumner outrage in an admirable spirit, is 
worthy of publication in a pamphlet form. We sub- 
join a few extracts; 
INFLUENCE oF Stavery on Soctery. 


That slavery is a curse to the country in which it js 
permitted to have a foothold, exceptin those Southern. 


* 





ship and unanswerable argument, demonstrated the 
true remedy. We congratulate ourselves that a repre- 
sentative from Plymouth Rock and Bunker Hill, 


\ 







standing in, the Senate Chamber, “encompassed round” 
with foes,’ was found ‘unmoved, unshaken, unse-. 
duced, unterrified”’ in his loyalty to the noble cause | 
which he has espoused, and that he 


_& ———[n bold yoice and clear, 
Poured thick and fast the burning words ° 
Which tyrants quake to hear.”? : 


Were slavery, that relic of barbarism, tottering on the: 
verge of its eternal downfall—were the monster hoary, 
and decrepit with age, drawing up his feet in his filthy 
bed to die, we might counsel you t» forbear to blazon 
broadly over our land the stupendous atrocities of the 
dying old culprit; and, in silence, with averted face, 
to bury the putrescent carcass from the gaze of the na- 
tions. But, to this desired consummation, the baleful 
institution of African bondage has not come, The 
deadly serpent must be throttled with strong hands be- © 
fore he can be entombed foréver. The slave power 


never was stronger in this republic than it is teday. l 


It sits enthroned over this nation, as Jupiter sat on 
Mount Olympus, and shook the subject world at his 


nod. It offensively exercises the prerogatives of sov- '} 


regions where white labor is impossible, is sufficiently | 
demonstrated by the present condition and future 


| prospects of the more Nerthern slaveholding States; 


that it is demoralizing in its influence upon the peo- 
ple among whom it exists, is rendered equally appa- 


| rent by the habits and customs, the violence and ha- 
| bitual disregard of life, and the whole tone of thought 
'-¢ and action among the people who are born and edu- 

+ | cated amidst its influences, 


That itis an aristocratic 
and anti-Republican institution, is proclaimed by the 
very terms of ‘master’ and “slave,’’ by which alone 
it can be described; and like all other aristocratic in- 


| stitutions, it~produces specimens of the highest refine- 


ment, the gentlest habits, and the greatest culture, 
| only to render more conspicuous the general brutality 
and debasing recklessness which it imposes upon the 
| great mass of the people. The Southern gentleman 
and the Southern lady, are therefore noble specimens 
of humanity, well calculated to grace.and sdorn every 
society in which they may be cast; and nobody esti- 
mates more highly, or appreciates more thoroughly 
this small class than Ido. But I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact, that the superiority of the few to whom .I 
allude, is purchased at the expense of the many; and 





ereignty; whom it wills it setsjup, and whom jt wills it p the truth of this observation will be conceded by every 
plucks down, and there is none to stay its hand; “for candid person. who will ask himself the question, 
on the side of the oppressor there is power.’’ Instead i where—in what section of our country—whether in 
of evincing decay and paralysis, we see the monster jthe slave or free States—occur the most street fights, 
nerving his arm with the strength of youth, and gird- homicides, brawls, and acts of violence? Iam safein 
ing on his armor for conquest, defiantly shouting his » saying that during the past five years the deaths or 
watchword, “Extension, Extension!’’ trampling down injuries in the slave States from these causes would 
all the time-honored landmarks of Liberty,’ while average at least two a week; while in the free States, 
Freedom flees appalled before his frowning visage. during the same period, they would not average two 
We thank you—that, in this fearful exigency of our per annum; and even in those cases the probability is, 


country, you have distinetly apprehended your duty, 
and have nobly thrown yourself into the breach, 
sounded the clarion of alarm, parried the deadly thrust 
of enthroned despotism aimed at the heart of Liberty, 
and, “forgetful of self, have stood forth. before your 
age, and gathered into your own generous bosom: the 
shafts of Tyranny and Wrong, in order to makea 
pathway for Truth.” 

Tn the personal sufferings to which your vindica- 
tion of the right has exposed you, you share’ our 
warmest sympathies. As truth is ove, so are the 
lovers of truth one; hence, every blow which has 
been, inflicted on you, has made a wound in our 
hearts. Yet even in this, flagrant outrage which 
American philanthropy has suffered, in your person, 
we read the prophecy of her speedy victory. By 
this ace of violence oppression publishes its own de- | 
feat on the. battle-ground of moral. controversy, and. 
kindles anew the expiring altar fires of freedom in, 





lads of bosoms; it “turns the coward’s heart to. 
€ sluggard’s blood to flame. 






t bow in our Sabbath, 


{ tants of the slave States. 


\that the actors in them would prove to be the inhabi- 


I make this remark more in sorrow than any spirit 
of boasting, for the double purpose of proving to my 
countrymen the true tause of the demoralization 
which exists in this, the capital of the nation, and to 
‘rouse them to a sense of their duty to themselves and 
‘their posterity, in resisting, as one man, the extension 
of this blighting curse into the now free territory, 
and over the virgin soil of Kansas, 


A Die ror tHk Doverraces. 

If there be on God’s footstool, one human being more 
‘entitled than all others, to the contempt of honest | 
men, it is the Member of Congress from a free State, | 
‘who, entertaining the sentiments which all our North- | 
ern members do, and without a solitary one of the | 
excuses for his vote which naturally cluster around | 
those who are born and educated amid the infiuences. 
and tendencies of the peculiar institution, yet, in 

miserable subserviency to this Administration, and | 
the pro-slavery doctrines to which it is committed,. 
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‘dares not vindicate the Constitution of the count 





to assure you, that when 


by 
provisions, 






ishing one who put at defiance its 







| servation of our liberties, — 
| moralization of slavery, t 

= and disregard of law and cit 
| ders in the masses, while it exalts a 


)v rings 
tion, which it engen- 
refines the fa- 

















tempt. 
i he ones; and whatever of contempt the late votes 
}; in the House of Representatives may have engendered, 
! it belongs solely to the unscrupulous members from 
the free States, who consented to do this dirty 
| work of party, and who have been so aply denominat- 
Ped ‘Dough faces,” by the very men, who, Laving 
K benefited by the treason, turned from the traitors 
with loathing and disgust. 

i PLEASANT CoNnDITION OF AFFAIRS IN WASHINGTON. 
in the Capital-of the Nation, would be a hopeless task. 




















BD stocinink it trumpet-tongued through the land; and 
in ; 

® yet no one can live here, as I have for the last 
six months, without feeling his blood boil at witness- 
, ing the fears and apprehensions of fatal consequences, 
} on the part of our Northern men, if arly one ventures 
} openly and manfully to speak the truth in the bar- 
r rooms, on the corners of the streets, and on the floor 
f, of Congress, And there is reason for these fears. This 
ris a city in a Slave District; its tone is the tone and 
} sentiments of Slavery; its visitors are mostly from the 
> slave States, and a large majority of them (not the 
p better portion of them), carry pistols and bowie- 












'¢ elsewhere, proved that they will not hesitate on occa- 
sion, freely to use them. ‘They are overbearing, 
> threatening, and defiant in their manner ; and our peo- 
\ ple have been overawed and cowed, Sumner, a man 
of peace, ventured to. beard them, and we perceive his 
t fate. 
y time he put pistols in his pocket, and publicly declar- 
ed that he held his person sacred from assault! Gree- 
ley carried a revolver during the latter part of his 
sojourn here; and then, and then only, even he waa 
3 no longer molested; and since the brutal assault on 
yw Mr. Sumner, two-thirds of the anti-Nebraska mem- 
i bers of Congress, and all who claim and exercise the 
ntight of free speezh, as distinct from abusive language, 
or a bullying, threatening manner, have arrived at 


duty they owe alike to themselves and to the country, 
g to assert, and, if necessary, to vindicate this great Con- 
1 stitutional privilege, and tobe ina situation at all 
1 times, effectually to protect themselves from the Bully 
; and Assassin, 


1Tuxz Dury of NortHesn Men Visrtrne Wasu- 
wv . INGTON. « Bi 
‘ ‘This is not a flattering picture to go abroad, but it 
1 is true, and recent events prove it.. No reasonable 
‘man should doubt that the Slave power have unalter- 
ably determined to extend the area of their now mere- 
ly focal institution; and if possible to render it Na- 


i conclusion, that the time has come when it is a} 
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*\ zonal. The bowie-knite, the pistol, and the bludgeon } 


are all elements to be used in effecting this result; the 


T latter practically, and on. the most trivial occasions— | 


T the two former only theoretically and except under ex- 
~ traordinary circumstances, They are designed to op-. 


i erate upon the fears of the free States; and our peo- 


L this city they should come determined; at all proper 
times and in all proper places, openly and manfully 
but quietly and in gentlemanly and courteous lan- 
guage, to speak their honest convictions cf the heinous 
| crime perpetrated by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
| promise; of the iniquitous project of forcing slavery 


he 


f 


‘ into Kansas; of their regard for the Constitution and j 


| the Constitutional rights of every section of the coun- 
' try; of the wickedness of slavery extension; of its 
| being a merely local institution, with which the Gen- 
eral Government may not and shall not meddle; of 
the right of every Slave State tobe protected in the 
enjoyment of this and every other. merely local insti- 
tution they may establish, not incompatible with the 
Constitution; and of our unalterable determination 
y great charter of our liberties, and the 

which it tees, and never to 






i vored few; but it rarely calls forth a feeling of con- | 
Even its vices and its crimes are, inthe main, | 


To attempt to describe the actual state of affairs here | 


| It would not be believed were one from Heaven to | 


) knives; and what is more, they have, both here and,/ 


Wilson put them at defiance; but at the same | 


| ple may as well be told at once, that when they visit | 





























‘It is the right of freemen ‘bo’ 
sentiments here, as well as elsewhe 
all sincerity, that the time has arrived 
do so, courteously but fearlessly, on ; 
sions and in all proper places, or we. 
apeedily too, become slaves of the slave power, 
their plantation chattels; or what is far more degr: ah eh 
ing, we shall become the same pliant, cringing and | 
sycophantic instruments of the Slaveocraey, as are the | _ 
Northern doughfaces who are made by the present | 
Administration to discourse just. such music as their |. 
Southern masters may be pleased to dictate for the 
time being. ; . ey 

Brooxs’ Crmz Forcistxy CHARACTERIZED. 

In my comments upon the recent cutrage in the 

| Senate, I have intentionally kept out of view both Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Brooks—looking at it solely as an | 
_insult to the country, astrampling upon the Constitu-— 
_tion, and an outrage upon the sanctity of the Senate 
| Chamber, which merited death on the spot from any 
patriot present, who was in a position to inflict the 
punishment, Sick 
Mr. Dovezas AstonisHzp ! a 


It is due to Mr. Sumner, however, to gay, as a fact 
familiar to all who are accustomed to read the debates” 
_in the Senate, that in each and every of the last five. 
_ sessions of Congress, Messrs. Seward, Hale and Sum- | 
ner have received at the hands of Senators from the 
Slave States and the pliant tools of. the North, ten ei 
times—nay, a hundred times—the abuse, which in 
his late incomparable speech he so seathingly hurled 
back upon his assailants. All this has heretofore been | 
submitted to in silence; and, in my judgment, too 
long submitted to ; and now, when forbearance ceases. 
| to be a virtue, and thé member for Massachusetts, in | 
vindication of his manhood, and in the exercise of his. 
_ privilege, retorts upon his assailants 2 tythe only of 
_ the abuse they have so long and so unsparingly 
| heaped upon him and his friends, he is told that his. 
| “audacity’’ is absolutely incomprehensible, and’ his’ 
| purpose inconceivable! Alike astounded: that the. 
man of peace, and the meek, modest and retiring 
scholar, should dare to repel any attack whatever, and | 
cowed and crushed. by its scathing severity, Mr? 
Douglas exclaims, under the smart of the wounds in- | 
| flicted, “What does the Senator mean by this attack | 
upon the majority of this body? What, I ask, does. 
| the Senator mean? What does he want us to dof 
We already refuse to know him socially. Does he | 
| want us to cick him? I ask again—Does he want us |. 
to kick him?” Mr. Mason, of Virginia, follows ina | 
| similar vein ; and Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, a 
|; member of the House of Representatives, resorts. to 
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| the bludgeon, and assails him in his geat- in the Sen; 
ate Chamber of the United States, = 9% a 


FREEDOM OF DEBATE. ne 


2 _ And for any speech or debate, in either House, they ’? (the | 
; Senaters and Representatives) “shall not be questionedin any | — 
, other place.’’— Constitution, Art 1, Sect. 6. d uve oct: 
‘**Hach House may determine the rules of its proceedings, | 
' punish its members for disorderly. behavior, and with the con- 
currence of two-thirds expel a member.’’-—Jbid, Art. 1, Sect. 6, 


The shock of an outrage has bruised and stunned | 
the heart of New England, like a sudden grief. But. 
before it is forgotten that heart will awake, with a 
throb of fiercer energy than has convulsed it for sev- 
enty years. There is no need of words to sting it} 
into a more speedy consciousness, : Vices 1 

The assertion, from any quarter, that ‘the Senate 
Chamber was the proper place to attack Mr. Sumner,” 
either adds the insult of a quibble to the injury of a 
crime, or means that every man in Massachusetts 
| shall take to himself a portion of the stripes inflicted 
on her Senator, as in his official, representative ca- 
pacity. There was no name for parricide among the 
early Romans, and no legislation for the upimagined — 
crime. Inf ike innocence the framers cf the Con | 
tion, not conceiving that the freedom of debate would 
be awed by violence in the Senate Cham 

Ts ord ‘“shouse”’ ey 
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han sixty years has brought the Constitution. Itre-_ 
fleets the popular impression, as to the self-respect of) 
i lemen, the dignify of public. men, the majesty of 
ori 


-rous Kentucky, we may well despair of our experi- 


| frontier and in its capitol, will be the modern by-word 
| offers an appeal to God. But. what is to be done in 


‘eant member of a’ lower house to question a member 


| acriminal or expiation to a victim, for it may be | 
| fmadequate to either; butas a great precedent in po- 
| litieal legislation, which shall determine the fate of 






certainty as to the action of Con 

ehension that a third of either H 
Hing to perpetuate the leprosy of their — 
retaining the member from that blasted 
inonw?alth—should ‘weigh on the minds of men, 
1 a doubt shows into what disregard a little more | 
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untry, and its supremest law. If a huge ma-" 
of the Senate and the House do not indorse the 
ted opinion of the gallant member from chival-” 








ent in self-government: The republic, with flh- | 
asters in its borders, civil war in its territories, 
achery in its councils, and savages on its western 






of contempt through the world. eg 
_ The insolent arrogance which prompts an insignifi- 





of the Senate for words spoken in debate—the man- 
net and place of that questioning—the affectation of 
a gallant delay—the absence even of any notice to the | 
rty, that, if he would not fight for his words, he 
aeula be horsewhipped or commit manslaughter for 
them—the fury of this unforewarned attack upon a | 
professed non-resistant, while he was sitting down 
and wedged in his place—all these circumstances, 
while they throw a Quixotic air of mad absurdity 
oyer this tragedy, are unable to exalt it to the baseness 
of ordinary cowardice. But the past is done, and the 
present and future must be provided for. | 
Great principles of jaw remain as changeless guides 
for ages after the villain, whose crimes established and 
deiitoped them, has rotted on the gibbet. The ex- 
pulsion of a ‘disorderly’ member regards, on the 
game principles, the future, more than. the present 
or the past. Itis not to be viewed as punishment of | 


















the Union. For, if it be once admitted that there is 
a recognized power beyond that of a presiding officer 
to punish personality in debate,—the admission will | 
ide the suffrage of many quiet men, who, being 
unwilling to lose the use of their representatives for 


(| A T the 
/|\mission was to think | A 
t'|\ly, to vote as wisely, as he | | 

| ple question is, whether mind, in the sacred halls of 
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spaichbinaieety eal aiehmacingae pbasiciswir aia seal 
acutely, to speak as vigorous- 
he knew how. And the sim- 


mind, shall be crushed and awed by matter. The ac- 


| tion of Congress will answer it, and will determine 


whether a Senator shall sit upon a throne of intellec- 
tual freedom, or upon a swivel, loaded to the muzzle 
and turning every way. : 
Two races, distinct in temper, in social customs, 
interests, opinions—in all things but the accident of a 
common union, meet together at Washington in the 
antagonism of fierce debate. That supernal majesty 
of intellect, which can subdue am opponent’s reason 
without wounding his heart, is the gift of the God- 
like, only, among men. Denunciation, invective, rid- 
icule, are the natural weapons of most able men. If 
any fear of a challenge, as the consequence of their 
use, prevents their use, the mind of a district is fettered, 
and representation becomes unequal. oy 
The pistol is, of course, no argument. The death 
of Hamilton rebuts any barbaric notion, even, that it 


the case of two litigants, who differ about the juris- 
diction? If the Noitherner, regardful of the laws 
and sentiments in which he has been educated, at- 
tempts to prevent a collision, by a gentle tameness of 
expression, he dissatisfies his constituents, and, per- 
haps, loses his cause. If, on the other hand, under } 
loose rules of debate, he launches the rugged crystals 
of his mind with cutting force, he subje2ts himself to | 
a challenge or a rencontre. The very men at the 
North, who would turn a cold shoulder upon him for; 
accepting the proffer, indulge, moreover, ina quiet | 
sneer, if he reject it. Popular opinion, which makes 
or may make the law, dispenses, at the South, ap- 
plause, and at the North, dishonor, for the same ille- 
gal act. Those rules of regal courts, which have cap- 
itally punished a blow within the precincts, are the 
philosophie result of prudence and necessity, They 
are suited to the barbarism of every age, Such must 
be maintained against those uncivilized animals whom 
popular caprice may authorize to mingle with gentle- 
men at Washington;—or, street rencontres. must be 
frequent;—or, duelling must be nationalized. 


Congress, as under paid laborers, to a dangerous, dis- 
tasteful toil. For the intellectual men are few who 
| will enter upon political life with a wise, well-bal- 
_anced appreciation of its price and its rewards. More 
than an education of the head—the philosophical 


Otherwize, feeble men must be selected to go to; 


We 
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a few days or weeks of an active session, sincerely | training of the heart—is needed; and that undoubt- 
mourn that it did not accord with the Providence of | ing-self-reliance, which will, if meed be, regardless of 
God, to impress our Senator with a deep sense of the | opinion, sacrifice the pride of personal courage upon 
probability that he would be assaulted for his speech, | the altar of tact and courtesy and a humble duty; but 

also of the propriety, under the circumstances, of | which, unpledged, and not unwisely ready to stake a 


‘illing his assailants where they stood, And this re- | future of usetul ability against every twelve stone of | 
| [ake independent of party taint, or tinge, or creed. | carrion that seeks a stormy exit from ‘infamy, is yet. | 








residing officer. Hvery science has its technical rules | toil is done, that the blood, which marks the track of 


rules intermeddle | duellist, or the serried lines of an armed host. 
‘ H. B.S. 





rt in the exercise, every man must judge. 
} not let us misunderstand the true question, un- 


| blinded by political or personal pre-judgments, either |, 
way. It matters not, whether Mr. Sumner be wrong | 


(or right, in applying to the highest of all civil eon- | 


: \ tadler"the Constitution—a rule of interpretation not 


admitted in the meanest; it matters not whether he 


|| be a non-resistant, from the rankest cowardice or the | 
|/moblest Christian principle; whether he be courteous 


or uncourteous, honorable or base. He was sent to > 
gress, not to be a ring fighter, or a sword player, 
pistol shot: but to use the talefits that God gave 


2 constitutional and casential plea in bar to the | strong enough, in: personal judgment, to feel, when | 
\ ju risdiction of any power beyond the Senate and its | peace has been cultivated in vain, and the patriot’s | 
hat limit it; and parliamentary rules are or ought to be | freedom, is equally the blood of a martyr, whetlier it | 
i @, as to debate. Let their power be enlarged,| drops before the blow of the ruffian, the pistol of the | 
| if meed be; but let no extrinsic 
|| with the specialty. Otherwise, if the frown of Con-- 
|| gress does not settle the question as to the proper. 
| judge and avenger of words spoken in debate, one of 
three things will result: Either Northern men will 
| hold their tongues from fear, and the North will be a 
‘conquered province of the South;—or they must 
submit to personal chastisement occasionally;—or they 
|| must cross hilts with their antagonists. How long it: 
| will be before they call upon their constituents to take 
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